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Supreme  Court,  by  5-4  Margin,  Rejects 
22-State  Plea  to  Reverse  Miranda  Decision 


Ruling  in  favor  of  the  defendant  of  an 
Iowa  murder  case,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ignored  a plea  by  22  states  that  it  overrule 
the  pro-defendant  1966  Miranda  decision 
on  confessions. 

In  a 5 to  4 decision  last  month,  the 
Court  ordered  a new  trial  for  Robert  A. 
Williams,  who  was  convicted  of  the  abduc- 
tion and  murder  of  a child  in  1968 

Although  22  states  had  sought  to  turn 
the  case  into  a test  of  the  Miranda  ruling, 
the  Court  reached  its  decision  without  even 
considering  Miranda,  instead  finding  other 
precedents  on  which  to  base  its  ruling. 

The  Court’s  refusal  to  re-examine  the 
Miranda  ruling  as  it  applies  to  the  case 
came  as  a surprise  to  some  observers.  In  a 
decision  earlier  this  year,  the  justices  had 
eased  Miranda  restrictions  on  police  inter- 
rogations of  persons  who  were  not  under 
arrest 

The  January  25  ruling  stated  that  a 


suspect  who  goes  to  a police  station  volun- 
tarily and  who  is  not  under  arrest  can  be 
interrogated  in  the  absence  of  a warning 
about  his  rights  to  remain  silent  and  to 
have  an  attorney  present 

However,  the  unsigned  majority  opinion 
in  that  case  decreed  that  the  Miranda  re- 
quirements do  apply  when  police  try  to 
restrict  the  suspect's  freedom  to  leave. 

In  its  decision,  in  the  Williams  case,  the 
Court  reaffirmed  a landmark  ruling  by -the 
Warren  Court  in  1964  involving  the  “exclu- 
sionary rule,”  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
evidence  that  was  obtained  in  violation  of 
the  defendant's  constitutional  right  to 
counsel. 

According  to  the  majority  opinion. 
Williams’s  right  to  an  attorney  had  been 
violated  by  the  use  at  his  murder  trial  of 
incriminating  remarks  he  had  made  to  the 
police  when  he  was  alone  with  them.  The 
Court  held  that  since  the  situation  a- 
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mounted  to  an  interrogation  and  he  had 
not  specifically  waived  his  right-to  counsel, 
Williams  had  been  constitutionally  entitled 
to  have  a lawyer  present. 

Although  the  justices  apparently  did  not 
disagree  on  the  issue  of  reviewing  the 
Miranda  ruling  in  this  case,  there  was  bitter 
dissent  on  other  aspects  of  the  case. 

In  an  unusual  diatribe  from  the  bench  in 
open  court,  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
called  the  majority  opinion  "weird”  and  an 
“error",  noting  that  the  Court,  with  its 
decision,  "regresses  to  playing  the  grisly 
game  of  hide  and  seek,  and  once  more 
exalting  the  sporting  theory"  of  justice. 

Burger  added  that  the  ruling  was  "hap- 
pily" a close  one,  "so  that  only  one  con- 
vert is  needed  to  brine  back  rationality." 

The  majority  opinion  which  overturned 
Williams'  conviction  and  granted  him  a new 
trial  was  written  by  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
who  was  joined  by  Justices  William  J 
Brennan  Jr..  Thurgood  Marshall,  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.,  and  John  Paul  Stevens.  Justices 
William  H.  Rchnquist,  Harry  A Blackmun 
and  Bryon  R.  White  joined  Burger  in  dis- 
sent. 


SAN  MATEO,  Calif  The  maintenance  of 
standards  of  quality  in  criminal  justice 
higher  education  was  the  dominant,  if 
unspoken  theme  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences 
here  last  month 

In  general  sessions  and  workshops 
groups,  more  than  300  educators  Irom 
colleges  hnd  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  addressed  a broad  range  of 
current  issues  facing  the  American  criminal 
justice  system,  with  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  attention  being  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  educational  quality  - an  issue  that 
has  been  a primary  focus  of  the  Academy 
since  its  inception  in  1963 

After  being  welcomed  to  the  conference 
on  March  16  by  outgoing  organization 
president  Gordon  Misner  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  by  Sheriff  John  R Mc- 
Donald Jr.  of  San  Mateo  County,  Academy 
members  were  plunged  directly  into  the 
heart  of  the  issues  in  a general  session  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  organization’s 
Accreditation  and  Standards  Committee. 

Committee  chairman  Larry  Bassi,  a 
professor  at  Niagara  County  (N.Y.) 
Community  College,  outlined  the  panel's 
most  recent  progress,  noting  that  the  ac- 
creditation guidelines  approved  at  the  1976 
annual  meeting  were  under  review,  based 
upon  input  and  suggestions  from  the 
membership  When  the  standards  are 
hammered  into  final  form,  he  said,  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Council  on  Post- 
Secondary  Accreditation  for  approval,  with 
an  eye  toward  having  the  Academy  desig- 
nated as  the  official  accrediting  agency  for 


college-level  criminal  justice  programs. 

In  response  to  the  voiced  concerns  of  a 
number  of  organization  members,  it  was 
noted  that  accreditation  was  not  manda- 
tory for  college  programs.  Colleges  seeking 


the  seal  of  approval  for  their  criminal  jus- 
tice curricula  will  have  to  approach  the 
accrediting  body,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
Although  this  will  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  the  sanctioning  agency  going  on  "boun- 
ty hunting"  expeditions  for  substandard 
criminal  justice  programs,  one  speaker  said, 
the  same  time  it  will  help  to  strengthen  all 
programs  as  unaccredited  courses  of  study 
arc  lost  through  attrition. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Academy's 


approval  as  the  official  criminal  justice 
accrediting  group  may  be  two  years  away. 
In  the  interim,  the  Accreditation  and 
Standards  Committee  has  scheduled  addi- 
tional workshops  to  elicit  further  feedback 


on  the  guidelines  and  train  accreditation 
evaluators. 

An  open  session  on  the  question  of 
“Should  LEAA  Be  Disbanded?"  heard 
further  statements  regarding  the  level  of 
excellence  needed  in  criminal  justice  edu- 
cation. Dean  Hubert  Locke  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  a member  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund's  task  force  that  con- 
ducted an  in-depth  examination  of  LF.AA 
Continued  on  Page  7 


In  substance,  the  case,  Brewer  v.  Wil- 
liams. dealt  with  the  brutal  murder  of  10- 
year-old  Pamela  Powers,  who  was  sexually 
molested  and  killed  on  Christmas  Eve  in 
1968. 

Williams  had  turned  himself  in  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  attorney.  While  he  was 
being  transported  by  police  from  Daven- 
port. Iowa,  where  he  had  turned  himself  in, 
to  Des  Moines,  where  the  crime  had  oc- 
cured,  he  made  incriminating  statements 
that  led  the  police  to  the  girl's  body. 

According  to  court  findings,  lawyers  in 
both  Davenport  and  Des  Moines  had  cau- 
tioned the  defendant  not  to  say  anything 
until  he  spoke  to  his  lawyer  in  Des  Moines. 
Meanwhile,  the  police  told  the  Des  Moines 
attorney  that  they  would  not  interrogate 
Williams  during  the  trip.  However,  they 
turned  down  a request  by  a Davenport 
defense  lawyer  to  accompany  Williams  on 
the  trip,  and  a detective  initiated  a conver- 
sation with  the  defendant  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  location  of  the  child's  body. 

While  the  defendant  was  convicted  part- 
ly on  the  basis  of  his  statements,  and  Iowa 
courts  upheld  the  conviction,  a Federal 
District  Court  ordered  that  he  be  given  a 
new  trial.  The  order  was  later  affirmed  by 
a Federal  appeals  court  on  the  ground  that 
the  Miranda  restrictions  were  violated. 

The  case  was  taken  up  on  the  petition 
of  the  Iowa  Attorney  General,  who  asked 
that  the  justices  consider,  among  other 
things,  whether  more  "flexible"  police  in- 
terrogation guidelines  should  be  drawn'up 
to  replace  those  in  Miranda.  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  19  other  states  filed  friend- 
of-the-court  briefs  urging  reconsideration. 


Members  of  the  ACJS  Accreditation  Committee  Ron  Rogers,  Felix  Fabian,  Ken  Joseph 
and  Chairman  Larry  Bassi  consider  a proposal  regarding  the  group's  criminal  justice 

accreditation  guidelines. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  5 6th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of 

the  Evidence  Technician  Program  Man- 
ual. Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2.95 
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Justice  Department  Again  Bans 
"Mafia"  As  A Defamatory  Term 

The  terms  "Mafia"  and  “Cosa  Nostra" 
have  again  been  banned  from  Justice  De- 
partment statements  regarding  organized 
crime  after  a minor  controversy  developed 
last  month  over  Attorney  General  Griffin 
B Bell's  use  of  the  words. 

The  reimposition  of  the  ban  was  an- 
nounced by  a department  spokesman  while 
responding  to  a reporter's  question  about  a 
written  protest  that  New  York  Mayor 
Abraham  Bcamc  had  sent  to  President 
Carter.  The  letter  requested  that  Bell  ad- 
here to  the  policy  that  was  first  put  into 
effect  in  1970  by  former  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell. 

Bell  had  used  the  word  “Mafia"  several 
times  since  taking  office,  which  prompted 
a Justice  Department  spokesman  to  state 
that  the  policy  of  not  using  the  term  was 
"obviously  inoperative." 

The  spokesman’s  statement  touched  off 
a storm  of  protest  from  Italian-Amcrican 
groups,  which  charged  that  the  term  stig- 
matizes all  Italian-Americans  by  wrongly 
implying  that  all  members  of  organized 
crime  were  of  Italian  descent. 

In  his  letter  to  Carter,  Bcame  wrote, 
"Your  positive  actions  in  this  regard  would 
convey  an  awareness  to  the  public  that  the 
use  of  these  generalized  ethnic  terms  as  a 
synonym  for  a proud  heritage  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  has  no  place  in  the 
media  or  in  the  official  language  of  our 
Government.” 

In  detailing  the  new  Justice  Department 
policy,  the  spokesman  told  reporters  that 
neither  the  Attorney  General  nor  anyone 
else  in  the  department  would  use  the  terms 
in  the  future. 

NY  Man  Waives  Trial 

After  Viewing  His  Video  Confession 

A Bronx,  N.Y.  man,  who  had  planned 
to  go  to  trial  on  charges  of  killing  his 
female  companion,  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
crime  after  he  viewed  a videotape  of  him- 
self confessing  to  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney. 

As  a result  of  the  plea,  Tyrria  Higgins, 
51,  was  sentenced  last  month  to  a six-year 
term  for  manslaughter  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Donald  Sullivan. 

Bronx  District  Attorney  Mario  Mcrola 
noted  that  the  use  of  videotape  by  his  of- 
fice, which  was  funded  by  LKAA  through 
the  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services,  was  an  historic  first  in  New  York 
State. 

"Although  we  have  been  using  video- 
tape in  numerous  cases  since  the  fall  of 
1975,  this  is  the  first  clear-cut  case  where 
we  are  able  to  show  that  the  citizens  have 


been  saved  the  enormous  cost  of  a full  trial 
as  a result  of  the  use  of  this  equipment," 
Mcrola  said. 

The  district  attorney  estimated  that  the 
video  technique  had  saved  about  $20,000 
per  day  on  a trial  that  could  have  gone  on 
for  two  weeks. 

Higgins  was  arrested  on  January  6 last 
year  for  the  fatal  stabbing  of  35-year-old 
Geraldine  Knox.  After  he  had  been  advised 
of  his  rights  and  warned  that  he  was  being 
taped,  he  admitted  to  assaulting  the 
women. 

The  defendant  pleaded  guilty  a few  days 
after  he  saw  the  tape  at  a pretrial  hearing 
before  Sullivan,  who  permitted  its  intro- 
duction as  evidence. 

Memphis  Group  Sponsors  Drive 
To  Equip  Police  With  Body  Armor 

The  shooting  death  of  a Memphis 
patrolman  has  prompted  the  city's  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  sponsor  a fund 
raising  drive  to  obtain  bulletproof  vests  for 
Memphis  police  officers. 

Over  1,000  of  the  protective  devices  will 
be  purchased.  Police  officials  have  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  between  $70,000 
and  $100,000  to  outfit  each  man  in  the 
Memphis  Police  Department  with  the  light- 
weight body  armor. 

The  Jaycee’s  campaign  was  sparked  by 
the  death  of  24-ycar-old  Patrolman 
McCord  L.  Springfield.  Police  officials  said 
that  Springfield  would  not  have  been  killed 
if  he  had  been  wearing  a protective  vest. 

FBI  Task  Forces  To  Process 
Freedom  Of  Information  Requests 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
will  assign  two  special  task  forces  of  200 
agents  each  next  month  to  plow  through 
a huge  backlog  of  paperwork  created  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information  laws,  accord- 
ing to  Director  Clarence  Kelley. 

The  director  noted  that  the  six-month 
project  will  take  a $6.5  million  chunk  out 
of  the  $12  million  budgeted  to  meet 
public  requests  for  FBI  files  under  the 
Freedom  of  Jnfomation  and  Privacy  Act. 

"Aside  from  the  cost  factor.  by  di- 
verting these  field  agents  from  their  normal 
duties  we  will  be  losing  about  85  man-years 
of  investigative  efforts,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  FBI,  requests  from 
citizens  and  reporters  have  sharply  in- 
creased since  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  law  were  implemented  in 
1974  and  the  privacy  statute  was  enacted 
in  1975.  Each  request  must  be  reviewed  to 
determine  whether  it  is  covered  by  one  of 
nine  exemptions  which  include  national 
security  and  certain  types  of  criminal 
investigations. 

A bureau  spokesman  noted  that  there 


were  447  requests  in  1974.  while  through 
July  1976  there  were  10.841  requests,  in- 
cluding a record  3,357  in  June. 

"We  have  thus  far  increased  our  free- 
dom-of-information  staff  from  eight  to 
375  but  we  haven’t  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  massive  waves  ot  requests,"  ^ 
Kelley  said. 

Each  200-agent  task  force  will  work  in 
11-week  cycles,  assisting  the  permanent 
staff  of  53  agents  and  322  non-sworn 
personnel  in  reviewing  the  millions  of  items 
from  the  files,  the  FBI  said. 
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readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
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criminal  justice  community  AH  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 
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City  Manager  Clears  San  Diego  Police  in  Spying  Charges 
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In  several  instances,  the  City  Manager 
implied  that  his  findings  were  inconclusive 
due  to  lack  of  documentary  evidence  be- 
cause the  police  files  had  been  purged  in 
1971  and  again  in  1975. 

Despite  the  lack  of  clear-cut  evidence, 
McKinley's  report  states  that  some  surveil- 
lance of  dissidents  by  the  police  “had 
occurred  in  varying  degrees."  He  noted 
that  the  activities  had  included  maintaining 
a covert  presence  at  rallies,  photographing, 
following  and  interrogating  participants 
and  searching  their  residences. 

McKinley  wrote  that  the  police  defend 
such  measures  as  crime  prevention,  while 
the  dissidents  maintain  that  the  activities 
are  a violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  truth  "lies  somewhere  down  the 
middle,"  he  contended. 

Commenting  on  confrontations  between 
police  and  protesters,  McKinley  stated, 
"An  officer  who  is  spat  upon,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  Oedipus  activity  of  a porcine 
nature  by  adults  and  their  prctccn  off- 
spring is  likely  to  respond  with  some  en- 
thusiasm reflecting  his  competitive  spirit." 


In  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  police 
files  on  community  leaders,  the  report  said 
that  the  probe  "did  not  reveal  any  dossiers 
or  file  cards  involving  local,  state  or  na- 
tional politicians,  with  two  or  three  cxcep 
lions  involving  criminal  records  of  the  par- 
ties.” 

“In  a few  instances,  politicians'  names 
are  mentioned  in  a manner  incidental  to 
files  regarding  other  criminal  parties  or 
organizations,"  the  report  said.  " The  same 
situation  applies  to  prominent  local  citi- 
zens who  may  not  be  political  figures, 
unless  there  is  a criminal  record." 

The  report  also  contended  that  charges 
of  illegal  searches,  infiltration,  and  harass- 
ment by  the  police  were  unfounded.  It 
added  that  the  police  had  not  acted  as 
"agent  provocateurs"  in  their  undercover 
activities. 

Regarding  charges  of  illegal  wiretapping, 
McKinley  wrote,  "With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  wiretapping  on  the  home  tele- 
phone of  former  city  manager  Walter 
Hahn,  I have  no  verified  evidence  of  illegal 
wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  activity," 


US  Criminal  Justice  Costs  Soar, 
Hitting  $17  Billion  in  1975 


A report  by  the  city  manager  of  San 
Diego,  California  has  refuted  charges  that 
the  city's  police  department  had  carried 
out  illegal  intelligence  activities,  although 
city  officials  have  claimed  that  the  docu- 
ment is  inconclusive. 

In  a report  released  last  month,  City 
Manager  Hugh  McKinley  said  that  his 
search  of  police  files  has  produced  no  evi- 
dence that  the  police  keep  dossiers  on  poli- 
ticians or  other  prominent  citizens.  McKin- 
ley added  that  he  found  no  proof  of  illegal 
searches,  excessive  harassment,  or  illegal 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

Urge  Consolidation 
Of  Police  Services 
In  Milwaukee  County 

A Milwaukee  County  official  has  called 
for  a countywide  consolidation  of  some 
police  services,  proposing  that  a common 
training  school,  crifhe  laboratory,  com- 
munications system  and  records  system  be 
established. 

In  a speech  before  a local  civic  group, 
County  Board  Chairman  F.  Thomas  Ament 
said  the  county  sheriff's  department  could 
serve  as  a central  agency  for  problems  such 
as  drug  trafficking  and  crowd  control  in 
the  suburbs,  or  else  the  Milwaukee  Police 
Department  could  provide  such  services  on 
a fee  basis. 

The  county  s three  largest  cities  — Mil- 
waukee, Wauwatosa  and  West  Allis  - can 
process  major  police  cases  adequately,  he 
said,  but  the  smaller  departments  do  not 
have  the  necessary  manpower  or  expertise. 

Noting  that  the  smaller  departments 
often  call  on  the  county  sheriff's  depart- 
ment to  assist  them,  Ament  contended  that 
the  practice  was. unfair  to  taxpayers  in  the 
larger  communities. 


In  an  action  that  may  have  national 
repercussions,  a New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  justice  ruled  last  month  that  it 
is  permissible  for  prosecutors  to  stage 
arrests  in  their  attempts  to  detect  corrupt 
judges  and  prosecutors. 

Commenting  on  his  refusal  to  dismiss 
bribery  charges  against  a former  Queens 
County,  N.Y.  prosecutor  and  his  associate, 
Justice  Leonard  H.  Sandler  stated,  "1  am 
persuaded  that  the  carefully  selected  use  of 
the  contrived  crime  under  appropriately 
compelling  circumstances  comes  close  to 
being  indispensible  in  the  investigation  of 
corruption  at  levels  that  touch  intimately 
the  basic  integrity  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.” 

Sandler's  ruling  upholds  the  practice 
of  staging  the  arrest  of  an  undercover 
agent  who  then  attempts  to  bribe  a judge 
or  prosecutor.  Although  some  courts 
in  previous  decisions  have  condemned  the 
technique  as  government  misconduct, 
many  prosecutors  contend  that  it  is  the 
most  effective  method  for  detecting  cor- 
ruption in  the  criminal  justice  system, 
where  the  subjects  of  investigations  are 
considered  to  be  more  knowledgeable 
than  ordinary  criminals  in  the  traditional 
techniques  used  by  law  enforcement 

One  observer  noted  that  the  issue  may 
ultimately  go  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  never  clearly  defined  the 
boundaries  of  governmental  involvement  in 
uncovering  corruption  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Meanwhile,  Sandler  s decision  is  the  first 


The  investigation,  which  was  ordered  by 
the  City  Council  early  last  year,  also  stated 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  San  Diego 
police  had  acted  illegally  in  dealing  with 
the  Black  Panthers  and  other  dissident 
groups. 

Although  McKinley's  investigation  was 
designed  to  settle  the  controversy,  the  ini- 
tial response  from  city  leaders  indicated 
that  the  issue  has  not  been  fully  resolved. 

"More  times  that  I care  to  sec,  the  re- 
port says  allegations  of  wrongdoing  could 
not  be  supported  or  refuted,"  Councilman 
Mac  Strobl  told  a reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune.  "It  would  seem 
that,  through  interviews  with  participants, 
more  details  could  have  been  obtained 
unless  there  was  a concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  individuals  to  withhold  informa- 
tion.". 

Councilwoman  Maureen  O’Connor  also 
challenged  the  report's  findings.  “It  seems 
that  every  other  word  is  ‘unverifiable’  and 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned  nothing  is  re- 
solved,” she  said.  "The  questions  (that 
brought  about  the  probe|  arc  unanswered 
and  I will  have  a lot  of  questions  to  ask  of 
McKinley." 

Meanwhile,  McKinley  told  reporters 
that  he  would  let  the  report  speak  for  it- 
self. He  did  confirm,  however,  that  in  1969 
the  FBI  had  asked  the  San  Diego  police  to 
find  a basis  for  raiding  a house  in  the  city 
where  Black  Panthers  were  living. 

The  charge  was  one  of  the  major  allega- 
tions in  a Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
report  that  said  the  police  had  cooperated 
with  the  FBI  to  harass  the  Black  Panthers 
McKinley  declined  to  say  whether  the 
police  had  gone  along  with  the  request, 
noting  that  the  information  was  privileged 
because  it  could  become  an  issue  in  a law- 
suit. 


clear  judical  indication  to  state  prosecutors 
that  they  can  utilize  "contrived"  crimes 
in  their  corruption  investigations,  and  it 
will  most  likely  rekindle  debate  on  the 
practice  in  local  judicial  and  legal  com- 
munities. 

Special  State  Prosecutor  John  F.  Keen- 
an, who  is  in  charge  of  ferreting  out 
corruption  in  New  York,  City's  criminal 
justice  system,  stands  to  benefit  most 
from  the  decision.  "I've  studied  the  opin- 
ion. and  I don't  think  it  wise  for  me 
to  say  publicly  what  investigative  tech- 
niques I am  using."  he  told  a New  York 
Times  reporter 

Alrhough  Keenan  had  reportedly  aban- 
doned the  crime  staging  technique  as  an 
investigative  tool,  he  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  his  predecessor.  Maurice  II. 
Nadjari,  noting  that  the  use  of  staged 
arrests  arc  essential  for  the  detection  and 
successful  prosecution  of  official  corrup- 
tion. 

During  his  tenure.  Nadjari  received 
harsh  criticism  from  the  appellate  courts 
for  using  the  technique  in  obtaining  indict- 
ments against  Judge  Paul  Rao  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Court,  Rao 's  son 
and  his  son's  law  partner.  Although  the 
Rao  case  was  initiated  in  1974.  it  has  yet 
to  come  to  trial,  and  dismissal  motions 
based  on  grounds  other  than  the  use  of 
staged  arrests  are  now  before  Sandler. 

Sandler's  ruling  last  month  came  in  a 
case  that  was  begun  in  1972  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  staged  an  agent's  arrest 
on  gun-possession  charges,  gave  him 


Over  SI 7.2  billion  was  spent  for  crimi- 
nal justice  activities  in  the  United  Slates 
during  fiscal  year  1975,  according  to  a 
recently  published  LKAA  study.  The  figure 
represents  a 16.1  percent  increase  over 
1 974  expenditures. 

Conducted  for  LKAA  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  the  survey  revealed  that  local  gov- 
ernments accounted  for  slightly  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  total  1975  spending. 
State  criminal  justice  spending  represented 


$15,000  to  use  as  bribe  money  and  author- 
ized him  to  deceive  judges,  prosecutors 
and  a grand  jury  into  thinking  that  he  was 
a genuine  criminal. 

In  carrying  out  the  scenario,  the  agent 
obtained  evidence  that  his  case  had  been 
fixed  by  Norman  D.  Archer,  a Queens 
County  assistant  district  attorney,  and  two 
of  his  associates. 

The  men  were  convicted  in  January 
1973,  but  their  convictions  were  over- 
turned later  that  year  by  a Federal  appeals 
court  on  the  ground  that  the  government 
had  “planted"  interstate  telephone  calls 
to  fabricate  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  court 
also  rebuked  the  Federal  prosecutors  "for 
causing  the  bribery  of  a state  assistant 
district  attorney  by  a scheme  which  in- 
volved lying  to'  New  York  police  officers 
and  perjury  before  New  York  judges  and 
grand  jurors.” 

Following  the  acquittals,  the  three 
men  were  indicted  on  similar  charges  by 
a state  grand  jury  that  handled  Nadjari’s 
cases.  A state  appeals  court  upheld  the 
indictments  in  1974,  ruling  that  no  double 
jeopardy  was  involved  and  ordering  that 
a hearing  be  held  on  the  issue  of  the 
staged  arrest. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  last  summer 
by  Sandler,  who  was  assigned  to  handle  the 
special  prosecutor's  cases  in  January  of 
last  year.  At  the  hearing,  one  defendant's 
case  was  severed  because  of  ill  health 

In  his  latest  ruling.  Sandler  said.  "I 
share  the  deep  disquiet  expressed  by  appcl- 
Continucd  on  Page  6 


27  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  Federal 
government  spent  13  percent. 

Entitled  "Expenditure  and  Employment 
Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System,"  the 
report  presents  spending  and  employment 
statistics  on  law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts,  legal  services  and  prosecution,  pub 
lie  defense,  corrections,  and  other  criminal 
justice  activities.  The  data  was  gathered 
from  the  Federal  government,  the  50 
states,  the  334  U.S.  counties  with  a 1974 
population  of  50,000  or  more. 

During  fiscal  1975,  local  government 
spent  $10,4  billion  of  the  total  direct 
expenditures,  a $1.4  billion  increase  from 
1974,  the  study  said  For  the  same  period, 
the  states  spent  $4.6  billion,  and  the 
Federal  government  spent  $2.2  billion. 

According  to  the  survey,  local  govern- 
ment employed  the  full-time  equivalent  of 
691,159  workers  in  the  criminal  justice 
System,  the  states  263,208,  and  the  Federal 
government  96,136  as  of  October,  1975. 

One  section  of  the  report  revealed  that 
the  criminal  justice  job  market  may  be 
shrinking.  The  survey  found  that  the  total 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  employees 
in  criminal  justice  activities  in  1975  in- 
creased 3.9  percent  over  1974,  the  lowest 
annual  rate  of  increase  since  1969,  when 
LEAA  began  publishing  personnel  statis- 
tics. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  criminal 
justice  spending  during  fiscal  1975.  the 
study  said  a total  of  $9.8  billion  was  spent 
for  policing,  accounting  for  57  percent  of 
that  total.  Approximately  $3.8  billion,  or 
22  percent,  was  spent  for  corrections.  $2.1 
billion  or  12  percent,  for  adjudication. 
$933  million,  or  five  percent,  for  legal  ser-' 
vices  and  prosecution,  $280  million,  or  less 
than  two  percent,  for  public  defense,  and 
$338  million,  or  less  than  two  percent,  for 
other  criminal  justice  services. 

According  to  LEAA.  the  expenditure 
and  employment  survey  is  the  only 
national  source  of  such  data.  I he  agency  s 
National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and 
Statistics  Service  collects  the  statistics  in 
accordance  with  a statutory  requirement. 

The  1975  report  is  available  from-  the  • 
National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Ser- 
vice. PO  Box  24036,  Washington.  DC 
20024 


New  York  Judge  OKs  Use  of  Staged  Arrests 
In  Detecting  High-Level  Judicial  Corruption 
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AAPLE  NEWS 


By  HUGO  J.  MASINI 


Why  There  Is  A Need  for  Groups  Like  AAPLE . . . 


The  Problem 

Although  I have  been  President  of  the  Academy  for  almost  a year,  1 have  not 
reached  the  stage  where  1 feel  completely  comfortable  by  giving  someone  a short 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  do  I get  out  of  being  a member  of  AAPLE?"  When- 
ever asked  this  question,  I am  faced  with  the  seemingly  unrcsolvablc  dilemma  of 
choosing  two  equally  unsatisfactory  answers.  I can  cither  trace  the  history  of 
the  police  officer’s  search  for  professional  identification  (a  task  that  would  take 
several  hours)  or  1 can  always  reply,  “You  get  out  of  it  what  you  arc  willing  to  put 
into  it."  or  "What  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  it?"  or  some  similar  abbreviated 
phrase  equally  as  flippant.  Unfortunately,  if  I choose  the  first  alternative,  I will 
sound  pompous  and  totally  obliterate  any  possibility  for  informal  and  amiable 
conversation.  If  I choose  the  second  alternative,  the  person  feels  as  if  I either  do  not 
understand  the  question  (therefore,  I must  be  stupid)  or  that  I believe  his  ques- 
tion can  be  easily  dismissed  by  any  simplistic  answer  (therefore,  I think  that  he 
must  be  stupid). 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  very  satisfactory,  and  I am  usually  forced  to 
make  some  general  comment  about  our  members  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  upgrade  law 
enforcement  through  education  and  training.  Although  I 
definitely  think  that  this  answer  is  valid,  it  is  neither 
very  pleasing  nor  very  informative. 

The  Necessity  for  a Professional  Association 

• The  illustration  about  the  difficulty  encountered 
when  explaining  the  purpose  of  an  organization  like 
AAPLE  is,  of  course,  merely  a symptom  of  a substan- 
tially more  complex  problem.  Before  one  can  satisfactorily  determine  what  to 
expect  from  professional  associations,  1 think  that  we  must  look  not  only  at  the 
basic  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  specific  organization,  but  also  at  the  underlying 
assumptions  that  have  given  birth  to  other  professional  associations.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  discussing  police  professionalism  in  general  would  be  very  useful  - that 
would  take  volumes.  But  if  we  look  at  professionalism  as  it  relates  to  the  formation 
of  Associations,  I think  that  this  will  give  us  a good  perspective  for  objectively  look- 
ing at  some  of  the  difficulties  wc  are  presently  facing 

In  any  highly  industrialized  and  technologically  sophisticated  society,  there  is 
always  going  to  be  a striving  for  professional  identification.  So  that  we  do  not 
get  bogged  down  in  semantics,  I must  emphasize  that  the  word  "profession"  is 
a relative  concept.  There  are  no  absolute  differences  between  professional  and  non- 
professional  occupations  and,  although  police  work  has  been  called  both  a craft 
and  a trade,  1 am' assuming  that  the  reader  will,  even  if  only  hypothetically,  accept 
as  a given  the  capacity  of  police  officers  to  become  professionals.  Unfortunately, 
even  if  one  does  accept  this  underlying  premise,  the  mere  capacity  to  become 
professional  solves  few  problems,  Like  the  innately  brilliant  student  who  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  school,  if  members  of  the  profession  are  not  permitted 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  potential,  capacity  is  irrelevant. 

What  is  needed  is  an  association  organized  and  operated  by  professionals  that 
will  provide  some  direction  to  the  development  and  application  of  the  body  of 
generalized  knowledge  in  which  we  claim  to  be  expert.  Although  local  autonomy 
is  necessary,  I am  not  speaking  strictly  about  regional  organizations  that  address 
law  enforcement  problems  in  their  particular  area  of  the  country.  An  effective  and 
formal  national  organization  that  is  devoted  to  the  coordination  of  activities  neces- 
sary for  the  realization  of  our  specialized  goals  is  essential.  Professionals  need  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  association  meetings  with  a group  of  professionals 
from  widely  diverse  backgrounds,  to  publish  research,  to  continue  professional 
training,  and  to  be  made  aware  of  current  trends  and  developments  within  the  field. 

What  AAPLE  is  attempting  to  do  is  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  coordin- 
ate our  energies  and  to  give  some  direction  to  our  profession’s  development. 
Conflicts  Within  a Marginal  Profession 

Law  enforcement  can  be  best  considered  as  a marginal  or  emerging  profession 


and  any  new  organization  dedicated  to  the  further  professionalization  of  law 
enforcement  is  bound  to  experience  some  "growing  pains.”  1 think  that  AAPLE 
is  presently  experiencing  many  of  the  same  difficulties  that  other  professions 
have  encountered.  Many  years  ago,  physicians  discovered  that  working  in  drug 
stores  was  not  sufficient  training  for  their  profession.  Likewise,  lawyers  found  that, 
once  they  went  into  private  practice,  following  other  lawyers  around  and  observing 
them  at  work  and  in  court  did  not  assist  jhem  much  in  handling  complex  tax  cases. 
To  say  that  both  the  AMA  and  ABA  can  now  effectively  carry  on  such  professional 
functions  as  self-control,  socialization,  and  education  of  members  is  an  under- 
statement — both  organizations  are  tremendously  powerful. 

Since  AAPLE  now  serves  members  of  an  emerging  profession,  our  organiza- 
tion is  striving  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  all  functions  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a professional  association.  There  are.  of  course,  many  other  goals  we  wish 
to  accomplish  (e.g.  establishing  and  strengthening  professional  schools)  but  reaching 
these  goals  will  take  time.  Our  present  task  is,  admittedly,  arduous.  We  anticipated 
and  have  engaged  in  some  philosophical  conflict,  and  debate  with  elements  both  in- 
side, and  outside  our  organization.  Some  members  and  non-members  may  call  for 
immediate  action  and  feel  that  our  progress  is  not  rapid  enough.  Some  outside 
of  the  profession  may  say  that  our  goals  are  unrealistic.  In  the  final  analysis,  rhetor- 
ic can  never  be  a substitute  for  hard  work.  The  public  is  going  to  respect  only 
those  in  the  emerging  profession  who  symbolize  the  attainment  of  the  articulated 
ethical  and  performance  criteria  set  forth  by  its  members.  I think  that  AAPLE 
members,  if  they  work  diligently  in  furtherance  of  the  Academy's  objectives,  can 
definitely  upgrade  the  public  image  of  law  enforcement  and  make  an  impact  on  the 
profession. 

The  Myth  of  Magic 

Let  us  return  to  that  haunting  hypothetical  question,  “What  do  I get  out  of 
being  a member  of  AAPLE3"  If  I were  the  editor  of  Cosmopolitan,  the  answer 
would  be  concrete.  I could  tell  my  illusory  friend  that  he  would  get  a nicely  illus- 
trated magazine  with  plenty  of  color  pictures  and  a lot  of  easy  to  read  articles  on  all 
sorts  of  trendy  subjects.  If  I were  the  potentate  of  some  private  fraternal  club,  I 
could  tell  my  friend  that  he  would  get  inexpensive  drinks  and  a lot  of  free  beer 
and  pizza  parties  down  at  the  lodge!  If  I were  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, I could  tell  him  that  he  would  receive  a monthly  magazine  and,  for  a few 
dollars  more,  an  extremely  well-written  journal  dealing  with  his  particular  area 
of  legal  interest. 

But  1 am  not  the  editor  of  Cosmopolitan,  the  potentate  of  a local  fraternal 
order,  or  the  president  of  the  ABA.  AAPLE  does  not  have  a trendy  magazine  with 
a lot  of  pictures,  we  do  not  provide  our  members  with  beer  and  pizza  on  Friday 
night,  we  do  not  have  the  outside  financial  resources  of  the  well-established  ABA, 
and  wc  do  not  have  any  resident  magicians  whose  incantations  will  produce  gifts 
for  our  members.  Just  as  1 do  not  think  that  a group  of  locally  autonomous  social 
or  fraternal  clubs  is  going  to  do  much  for  the  betterment  of  the  law  enforcement 
profession,  I am  also  the  first  to  admit  that  I am  not  able  to  transform  the  Acad- 
emy's goals  into  the  legal  tender  that  is  necessary  to  "give"  something  to  every 

member.  

What  we  do  offer  is  a group  of  highly  motivated  people  who  are  trying  to 
establish  a broadly-based  professional  organization  for  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. Wc  ask  much  from  our  members  and  strongly  feel  that  they  should  take 
an  active  role  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  our  organization.  We  are 
looking  for  more  people  who  share  our  goals  and  who  are  willing  to  devote  some 
effort  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  goals. 

• • • 

For  those  who  wish  further  information  about  the  Academy  activities  or 
membership  requirements,  please  write  to  Matt  Neary,  Executive  Director,  444 
West  56th  Street  (Suite  2312),  New  York,  New  York  10019.  Mr.  Masini  can  be 
contacted  by  writing  to,  Hugo  J.  Masini,  1 Webster  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
06114. 


Detroit,  Denver,  Seattle  Projects  Designated  as  ‘Exemplary’ 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  recently  conferred  "exem- 
plary" status  on  three  innovative  criminal 
justice  projects,  including  a juvenile  rehabi- 
litation program  in  Denver,  a burglary 
prevention  project  in  Seattle  and  an  im- 
proved jury  system  in  Detroit. 

Denver's  "Project  New  Pride”  is  aimed 
at  rehabilitating  serious  juvenile  offenders, 
14-tol 7 -years-old,  who  arc  one  step  away 
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from  incarceration. 

Under  the  program,  youths  who  have  at 
least  two  convictions  for  the  crimes  of 
burglary  and  robbery  are  given  90  days  of 
concentrated  services  in  the  form  of  coun- 
selling. job  placement  and  training,  reme- 
dial training  for  academic  and  learning 
disabilities!  and  cultural  enrichment.  This 
is  followed  by  nine  months  of  more  limited 
assistance. 

According  to  LEAA.  a study  of  713 
youths  who  went  through  the  program 
revealed  a recidivism  rate  in  the  first  year 
of  27  percent  for  burglary  and  robbery, 
compared  with  a rate  of  32  percent  for 
juveniles  with  similar  backgrounds  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  project. 

Exemplary  status  was  given  to  the  Seat- 
tle Community  Crime  Prevention  Program, 
a program  designed  to  reduce  burglary  in 
selected  neighborhoods  by  helping  resi- 
dents anticipate,  recognize  and  appraise 


burglary  risk  and  take  actions  to  remove  or 
reduce  the  hazard. 

A pre-project  survey  of  the  occupants  of 
1,474  residences  showed  6.18  burglaries 
per  100  households  for  a 12-month  period 
After  participating  in  the  project,  the  same 
occupants  were  interviewed  again  and  they 
revealed  a reduced  rate  of  2.43  burglaries 
per  100  households. 

In  Wayne  County  (Detroit),  Michigan, 
the  “One-Day-Onc  Trial"  jury  system  was 
given  LEAA's  Exemplary  Project  designa- 
tion for  reducing  the  ratio  of  total  juror 
days  to  actual  trial  days  by  32  percent. 

Before  the  system  went  into  effect, 
jurors  were  called  for  a term  of  30  days.  If 
they  were  not  impanelled  for  a trial,  they 
came  back  repeatedly  for  the  entire  30  day 
term  which  resulted  in  frustration,  jurors 
seeking  to  be  excluded,  and  unrepresenta- 
tive jury  panels. 

Under  the  "One-Day-Onc-Trial"  plan, 


jurors  are  summoned  to  appear  on  a speci- 
fic day.  If  they  are  not  selected,  they  have 
fulfilled  their  responsibility  for  at  least  one 
year,  and.  if  selected,  they  complete  only 
one  trial. 

LEAA’s  Exemplary  Project  program 
identifies  efforts  that  reduce  crime  or 
improve  criminal  justice,  arc  adaptable  to 
other  communities,  and  demonstrate  ob- 
jective evidence  of  achievement  and  cost 
savings. 

An  11 -member  review  board  Of  state 
and  Federal  criminal  justice  administra- 
tors has  selected  23  exemplary  projects 
since  the  program  began  in  1973. 
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Japanese  Prisons:  Notes  of  an  American  Observer 


By  ROBERT  B.  McKAY 

(In  November  1976,  Dean  McKay  visited 
Japan  as  the  guest  of  the  Japan  Society  and 
of  International  House  in  Japan.  He  ob- 
served the  police,  the  criminal  courts, 

juvenile  justice  and  the  jails  and  prisons. 

The  remarks  below  are  extracted  from  his 
address,  “Japan:  Streets  Without  Crime, 
Disputes  Without  Lawyers,"  delivered  on 
March  7th  at  the  Center  for  Legal  Educa- 
tion and  Research,  New  York  University 
Law  School.) 

• • • 

In  the  United  States  when  crime  rates 
rise,  we  tend  to  blame  the  system,  seeking 
more  police,  more  hardware,  more  courts, 
and  more  prisons.  But  in  Japan  there  are 
somewhat  fewer  police  in  proportion 

to  population,  and  the  prosecutors,  defense 
lawyers  and  judges  are  only  a minuscule 
fraction  of  their  United  States  counter- 
parts. 

The  clearance  rate  on  offenses  is  not 
remarkably  different  in  the  two  countries, 
but  the  sentences  imposed  on  those  con- 
victed of  crime  in  Japan  are  notably  less 
severe  than  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  95  percent  of  those  convicted  of 
crime  in  Japan  are  sentenced  only  to  pay- 
ment of  a fine,  and  the  number  actually 
imprisoned  is  small  by  our  standards  and 
for  shorter  terms,  on  the  average.  More- 
over, a surprisingly  high  proportion  of 
those  actually  imprisoned  have  been  con- 
victed of  offenses  for  which  we  would  be 
less  likely  to  imprison  - minor  thefts, 
gamblirfg,  solicitation  for  prostitution,  and 
traffic  offenses. 

Fuchu  Prison  is  one  of  the  two  largest 
prisons  in  Japan  (the  other  is  in  Osaka), 
with  an  inmate  population  on  the  day  I 
visited  of  2,299.  It  is  reserved  exclusively 
for  recidivists,  who  have  an  average  record 
of  4.2  previous  commitments.  Although  all 
inmates  are  repeaters,  the  current  offenses 
are  typical  of  other  prisons,  with  theft  as 
the  largest  category,  followed  by  robbery, 
fraud,  drug  offenses,  and  extortion.  Even 
so.  the  average  current  sentence  is  only 
two  years  and  nine  months.  The  time  actu- 
ally served  will  average  a little  more  than 
two  years,  illustrating  the  relatively  lesser 
importance  of  parol  in  Japan  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  age  of  the 
inmates  is  42  or  43,  much  higher  than  the 
nationwide  prisoner  average  of  27  to  30. 

The  prison  was  built  in  the  mid-1930's 
in  an  area  that  is  now  apparently  an  upper- 
middle-class  suburb  of  Tokyo.  The  walls 
are  not  high,  and  security  is  not  as  evident 
in  any  part  of  the  institution  as  would  be 
typical  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
attitude  is  definitely  no-nonsense,  a r ’ 
no  one  could  charge  that  the  prisoners  are 
spoiled  with  comfort.  Most  arc  housed  in 
small  rooms  that  hold  eight  or  ten  in- 
mates, although  there  are  a few  single 
cells  as  well.  The  communal  cells  have 
tatami  mats  on  the  floor  and,  Japanese 
style,  there  arc  no  beds  (except  for  foreign 
prisoners  who  are  assigned  to  individual 
cells).  Cells  must  be  cold  in  the  winter 
because  the  only  heat  comes  from  some- 
what primitive  stoves  in  the  central  corri- 
dors. 

Meals  are  simple,  as  might  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  just  over  a 
dollar  per  person  per  day.  Japanese  prison- 
ers get  rice  twice  a day  and  bread  once 
a day'  plus  soup,  vegetables,  fish  and 
salad.  Foreign  prisoners  get  more  bread 
and  more  meat 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Fuchu. 
as  well  as  the  other  prisons  I visited,  is  the 
level  of  inmate  work.  A small  number  of 


prisoners  are  sentenced  “without  work," 
but  all  others  are  expected  to  work  five 
and  a half  days  a week.  My  clear  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  on  the  job,  even 
though  the  work  assignments  may  not  be 
much  more  useful  as  vocational  training 
than  in  many  American  institutions.  But 
during  the  day  they  are  not  in  their  cells  or 
wandering  around  the  institution.  They 
are  at  their  places  of  work. 

Ichihara  Prison  is  like  no  other  I have 
seen.  In  Chiba  Prefecture  near  Tokyo, 
it  is  situated  in  a semi-rural  area  near  the 
City  of  Ichihara,  which  has  a population 
of  about  80,000.  Built  in  1969,  the  prison 
is  an  open  institution,  whose  inmates  are 
all  traffic  offenders,  usually  convicted  in 
cases  that  resulted  in  death  or  serious 
injury.  The  day  I visited  there  were  192 
- ^p«*iOTiers.  The  average  age  was  28,  and  the 
prisoners  were  much  more  nearly  a cross 
section  of  the  total  Japanese  population 
than  in  other  institutes  that  held  the  more 
typical  criminals. 

Ichihara  Prison  is  largely  self-sufficient 
as  to  food,  so  the  inmates  have  work  as- 
signments on  the  farm,  but  the  principle 
occupation  is  driver  training  and  safety 
education. 

The  treatment  of  driving  offenses  in 
Japan  provides  an  insight  into  attitudes. 
The  automobile  may  be  symbolically 
as  important  in  Japan  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  fatality  rales  arc  lower 
Nevertheless,  as  the  number  of  automobiles 
and  the  inevitable  accidents  rose  sharply 
after  1946,  the  government  reacted  severe- 
ly to  negligent  driving,  and  the  reduced 
accident  rates  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  stringent  sanctions 
During  1974  there  were  about  half  a 
million  driving  offenses  under  the  Penal 
Code,  somewhat  quaintly  called  Profes- 
sional Negligence  Causing  Death  or  Bodily 
Injury.  Of  these,  slightly  more  than  4,000 
were  imprisoned,  usually  for  brief  times. 
Of  those  confined  at  Ichihara,  about  28 
percent  were  convicted  of  offenses  invol- 
ving alcohol  as  well.  Although  alcoholism 
is  not  thought  overall  to  be  as  serious  a 
problem  as  in  the  United  States,  driving/ 
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drinking  offenses  arc  handled  with  con- 
siderable severity. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Ichi- 
hara for  me  was  the  difference  in  "feel" 
about  the  place.  What  other  prison  offers 
instruction  in  flower  arrangement  and 
calligraphy?  Where  else  have  the  inmates 
constructed  a tea  house  for  themselves  and 
visitors?  Where  else,  indeed,  does  one 
have  lunch  with  the  warden  in  an  area 
where  shoes  are  replaced  with  slippers,  and 
then  even  slippers  arc  left  behind  as  we  eat 
seated  on  cushions  on  the  floor? 

Abashiri  Prison  is  in  the  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  northern  shore  of  Hok- 
kaido, adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Even  before  I left  New  York  1 aspired  to 
visit  that  prison  because  of  its  fame 
wrongly,  I now  believe  as  the  prison 
with  the  most  difficult  prisoners  and 
harshest  treatment  of  its  inmates.  I was 
repeatedly  advised,  in  New  York  and  in 
Tokyo,  that  I should  abandon  that  ambi- 
tion because  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  there 
and  because  it  would  be  so  cold  at  thqcnd 
of  November.  Nevertheless,  my  always- 
obliging  hosts  agreed  to  send  me,  and  1 
am  now  puzzled  about  the  prison's  reputa- 
tion and  about  the  alleged  hazards  of  tra- 
vel. We  flew  to  Abashiri  with  difficulty, 
changing  planes  once  in  Sapporo,  and  it 
was  not  cold,  although  by  now  I am  sure 
the  lake  in  front  of  our  hotel  and  the  har- 
bor of  the  city  arc  both  frozen  over. 

The  prison  is  famous,  or  perhaps  infa- 
mous. in  Japan  wlufre  I understand  it  is  the 
movie  and  television  symbol  of  Japanese 
prisons,  as  Sing  Sing  once  was  in  the 
United  States,  and  Attica  perhaps  now  is. 


The  facts  are  much  less  dramatic,  indeed 
quite  depressing.  The  main  prison  is  old, 
first  built  in  the  last  century,  then  recon- 
structed early  in  this  century  after  fire 
destroyed  the  original  buildings.  It  is  a 
primitive,  desolate  structure  set  in  grounds 
of  gravel  and  mud  scarcely  relieved  by  a 
bit  of  struggling  vegetation.  Space  heaters 
made  offices  too  warm  but  left  the  prison 
areas  chilly  even  on  the  relatively  mild 
day  I was  there.  The  facility  is  old.  bleak 
and  desolate,  but  work  goes  on  in  the  ma- 
chine shop,  in  the  electrical  and  carpentry 
shops,  and  in  the  dairy  farm.  Uniquely, 
in  my  prison  visits,  the  warden  offered 
not  only  tea  at  the  beginning  of  our  ses- 
sion, but  concluded  it  with  prison-pro- 
duced milk  instead  of  a second  round  of 
tea. 

The  only  bright  spot  for  inmates  is  that 
a few  arc  assigned  to  the  two  farm  camps, 
where  they  live  in  open  dormitories,  not 
luxurious  or  even  comfortable.  They  arc 
ramshackle  wooden  buildings  with  as 
few  physical  comforts  as  I have  ever  seen. 
But  they  are  magnificently  situated  on  hills 
that  overlook  lakes,  forests  and  farmlands, 
and  there  is  a sense  of  freedom.  Escape 
would  be  easy  from  the  farm  camps, 
probably  even  from  the  main  prison,  but 
we  were  told  (hat  only  four  had  walked 
away  in  the  last  ten  years. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  the  differ- 
ences in  criminality  between  the  two  so- 
cieties? David  Bay  ley  expresses  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  key  to  social  discipline  in  Japan 

lies  m the  greater  vitality  of  informal 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Allocation  of  Police 
Resources: 
Implications  for 
Reordering  Priorities 


May  19,  20,  21,  1977 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the 

American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement 

and 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

present  the 

AAPLE  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AND  SYMPOSIUM 

at  the 

Holiday  Inn,  440  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  symposium  will  assemble  nationally  recognized  professional 
police  administrators  who  will  discuss  the  police  services  in  light  of 
fiscal  constraints  and  new  developments, 

Featured  Speakers 


Lee  Brown 

Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon 

Michael  Codd 
Police  Commissioner 
City  of  New  York 

William  Hegarty 
Commissioner 

New  Rochelle  Police  Department 

Thomas  Sardino 
Chief  of  Police 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Anthony  Bouza 
Deputy  Chief,  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority  Police 

Robert  diGrazia 
Chief  of  Police 

Montgomery  County,  Maryland 
Frank  Rodgers 

Commissioner  of  Crim.  Just.  Services 
New  York  State 

Nicholas  Scoppetta 
Deputy  Mayor  for  Criminal  Justice 
New  York  City 


Richard  Ward  Hubert  Williams 

Vice  President  Director 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Newark  Police  Department 

A job  market  area  will  be  set  aside  which  will  feature  preliminary 
interviews  for  available  positions. 

Please  note  the  dates,  May  19  through  21,  1977,  and  plan  to  attend 
this  timely  and  informative  gathering. 

Additional  information,  concerning  this  symposium  can  be  ob 
tained  by  calling  or  writing  Matthew  Neary,  Executive  Director, 
AAPLE,  444  West  56th  Street,  Suite  2312,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
(212)  765-1364. 


Registration  fee  of  $50.00  per  person  includes  symposium,  meals,  etc.  The  fee 
for  your  spouse  is  $25.00  and  covers  the  cost  of  the  entire  program. 

Hotel  accommodations  may  be  made  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  440  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y  10019  Single  room  is  $25.00  per  night.  Double  room  is  $28  00 
per  night.  Price  includes  free  parking  (Hotel  parking  for  members  not  staying  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  is  $2.00  per  night.) 

To  register,  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement 
National  Convention  Committee 
444  West  56th  Street.  Suite  2312 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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City State Zip 
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Supreme  Court 
© mitU  t 

Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Death  Penalty 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to 
review  the  case  of  a convicted  Texas  mur- 
derer who  was  involved  in  a series  of  deci- 
sions last  summer  in  which  the  Court  up- 
held the  Texas  death  penalty  law.  ruling 
that  capital  punishment  is  permissible  for 
the  crime  of  murder. 

Attorneys  for  the  convict,  Jerry  L. 
Jurck,  had  petitioned  the  Court  to  decide 
on  a number  of  additional  issues,  including 
the  constitutionality  of  televising  electro- 
cutions. While  a Federal  court  in  Texas  had 
ruled  that  reporters  are  allowed  to  film 
executions  under  their  first  amendment 
rights,  Jurek's  attorneys  argue  that  the 
practice  would  violate  his  "right  to  die 
with  a modicum  of  dignity  and  the  public’s 
right  not  to  have  the  event  thrust  before 
their  eyes." 

The  Court  continued  the  current  stay  of 
execution  until  April  4 to  give  the  Federal 
court  in  Texas  time  to  act.  (Jurck  v. 
Estelle  ) 

• • • 

Federal  Court  Jurisdiction 

Ruling  on  two  separate  cases,  the  Court 
presented  unsigned  opinions  which  decreed 
that  Federal  district  judges  had  been  cor- 
rect in  exercising  jurisdiction  as  single 
judges,  rather  than  convening  three-judge 
panels.  In  a case  involving  a Texas  correc- 
tional institution  for  juveniles  (Morales  v. 
Turman),  the  judge  had  found  that  the 
inmates'  constitutional  rights  had  been 
violated  by  existing  institutional  conditions 
and  he  ordered  the  parties  to  submit  a plan 

NY  Judge  OKs 
Staged  Arrests  as 
Anti-Corruption  Tool 

Continued  from  Page  3 
late  judges  with  the  deception  of  the 
court  system  inherent  in  the  technique 
used  here  and  in  Rao  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  could  have  served  for  over  a year 
in  my  present  assignment  without  be- 
coming acutely  aware  of  how  difficult  it 
is  to  develop  corruption  cases  on  the  prose- 
cutorial and  judicial  levels,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  statutory  requirement  that 
accomplice  testimony  must  be  independ- 
ently corroborated." 

Some  prosecutors  contend  that  an 
ordinary  criminal  defendant  is  likely  to  be 
discredited  at  a bribery  trial  because  the 
jury  would  feel  that  he  is  an  unreliable 
witness.  Based  on  that  assumption,  they 
argue  that  establishing  an  undercover 
defendant  is  one  of  the  few  ways  of 
prosecuting  officials  who  corrupt  the 
criminal  justice  system 

Sandler  noted  in  his  opinion  that  the 
use  of  staged  arrests  should  be  tempered 
with  “safeguards  of  judicial  supervision 
and  disclosure  to  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  institutions  under  investigation  ." 

However,  other  judges  and  some  lawyers 
believe  that  such  supervision  would  make 
judges  accomplices  in  what  they  consider 
as  unacceptable  acts  of  government. 

The  staged  arrest  issue  is  related  to 
entrapment  which  is  defined  as  the  encour- 
agement of  a crime  by  the  police  in  order 
to  arrest  and  convict  a criminal.  Under 
New  York  State  law,  charges  must  be  dis- 
missed against  a defendant  if  he  proves 
he  was  entrapped. 


to  correct  the  conditions.  The  second  case 
concerned  overcrowding  in  Florida  prisons 
(Costello  v.  Wainwright).  A Federal  judge 
had  ordered  correction  officials  to  reduce 
the  inmate  population  or  increase  prison 
capacity.  In  both  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
overturned  vacate  orders  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit. 

• • • 

Youth  Sentencing 

T he  Court  has  agreed  to  review  the  case 
of  five  young  Maryland  men,  challenging 
the  right  of  judges  to  impQse  fines  and 
orders  for  restitution  as  punishment  for 
persons  sentenced  under  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  A lower  court  had  ruled 
that  judges  were  allowed  to  do  so  pursuant 
to  the  act,  which  is  designed  to  provide 
them  with  possible  sentencing  alternatives 
for  persons  who  are  18  to  21  years  old  at 
the  time  of  conviction.  (Durst  v.  U.S.) 

• • • 

Police  Hiring  of  Aliens 

The  Court  has  agreed  to  examine  a 
Federal  Court  Ruling  that  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a New  York  State  law  that 
prohibits  aliens  from  becoming  state 
troopers.  Edmond  Foley,  an  Irish  citizen 
who  lives  in  New  York  City,  initiated  the 
case  after  his  application  to  the  State 
Police  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  a citizen 

Foley  contends  that  the  citizenship 
requirement  violates  the  Constitution's 
guarantees  of  "due  process  of  law"  and 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws."  A three- 
judge  Federal  panel  upheld  the  state,  ruling 
that  police  officers  have  a special  role  in 
society  and  therefore  may  be  subjected  to 
more  stringent  requirements.  (Foley  v. 
Connclie.) 

Japanese  Prisons: 
An  American  View 

Gintinucd  from  Page  5 

controls  over  individuals.  Japan  relies 
less  than  the  United  States  on  formal 
institutions  of  government  such  as 
police,  prosecutors,  and  courts  - to 
curb  criminality.  Order  is  maintained 
through  active  informal  supervision  of 
personal  behavior  by  family,  work- 
mates, and  neighbors.  This  informal  sys- 
tem has  three  interlocking  features 
that  contrast  sharply  with  American 
social  practices:  the  vitality  of  informal 
groups,  the  legitimacy  of  authority, 
and  the  assumption  by  informal  groups 
of  responsibility  for  maintaining  social 
order. 

What  have  we  in  the  United  States  to 
learn  from  Japan?  What  have  the  Japanese 
to  learn  from  us?  I think  a great  deal.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  both  the  simi- 
larities and  the  differences,  the  strengths 
and  the  weaknesses  of  each.  Obviously, 
thoughtful  analysis  is  needed  and  care- 
fully targeted  study.  I do  not  claim  to 
have  done  that.  I do  claim  that  the  results 
should  be  worth  the  effort. 

• • • 

Robert  B.  McKay  is  the  director  of  the 
Aspen  Institute  Program  on  Justice. 
Society  and  the  Individual  Formerly  the 
Dean  of  New  York  University  Law  School, 
he  is  the  author  of  Report  on  Attica. 


AFL-CIO  Urges  Massive  Reform 
Of  American  Criminal  Justice 


, In  a strongly  worded  statement,  the 
AFL-CIO  recently  called  for  a complete 
overhaul  of  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  offered  some  specific  recommen- 
dations on  how  American  justice  could  be 
improved. 

At  a February  28  meeting  in  Florida, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  said  it  be- 
lieves that  "American  workers  reject  ex- 
treme solutions  but  demand  immediate  ac- 
tion to  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in 
America,  based  on  the  principle  of  law, 
order  and  justice." 

The  council  proposed  15  measures  to  re- 
form criminal  justice  in  this  country, 
noting  that  “the  answer  lies  not  in  more 
and  more  jails,  but  in  directing  society's 
efforts  against  crime  with  an  unswerving 
commitment  to  justice  and  eradication  of 
the  social  ills  that  underlie  the  increase  in 
crime." 

Many  of  the  council's  recommendations 
were  aimed  at  juvenile  justice.  The  group 
called  for  the  implementation  of  adequate- 
ly-funded programs  designed  to  prevent 
youth  crime  and  urged  that  children  who 
have  not  committed  criminal  offenses  be 
removed  from  institutional  confinement. 

In  a similar  proposal,  the  union  leaders 
supported  the  diversion  of  youthful  offen- 
ders from  the  correctional  system  through 
expanded  community-based  treatment  pro- 
grams. The  council  also  urged  full  funding 
of  community  school  programs,  substitute 
homes  and  other  service  systems,  including 
alternative  education  for  disruptive  stu- 


dents and  early  childhood  education  to 
correct  learning  problems  that  are  associ- 
ated with  crime. 

With  regard  to  corrections,  the  labor 
council  called  for  a reformation  of  the 
prison,  bail,  probation  and  parole  system, 
including  improvement  of  correctional 
facilities.  It  added  that  pay  must  be  im- 
proved for  correction  officers  and  that  the 
guards  should  be  permitted  to  organize 
unions  and  be  granted  the  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively. 

Better  wages,  union  organization  and 
collective  bargaining  rights  were  also  urged 
for  members  of  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  council  noted  that  law  enforcement 
priorities  should  be  directed  against  the 
seven  index  crimes,  and  called  for  increased 
staffing  and  training  for  police  depart- 
ments. 

In  other  recommendations,  the  council 
urged  long  prison  terms  for  violent  offen- 
ders, the  development  of  citizen  crime  pre- 
vention programs,  an  increase  in  the  qual- 
ity and  number  of  judges,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire police  to  check  on  all  handgun  pur- 
chases. 

"Most  essential,  however,  is  a need  to 
restore  a climate  of  morality  and  ethical 
conduct  in  America,"  the  council  stated 
“President  Carter's  commitment  to  high 
standards  of  morality  and  ethical  conduct 
is  an  example  all  Americans  should  follow, 
particularly  leaders  of  all  segments  of 
society." 
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Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  be  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  appbeations  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  pobce,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  be  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nfh  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 
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ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 

De  Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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CJ  Educators  Meeting  Cites 
Need  for  Program  Quality 


Continued  from  Page  1 
last  year,  engaged  in  a panel  discussion  of 
this  topical  issue  along  with  Tom  Clark, 
Acting  Director  of  l.EAA's  Region  9 

Locke  criticized  LEAA's  "largess"  for 
bringing  about  the  “burgeoning  of  the 
number  of  criminal  justice  faculty  and 
criminal  justice  programs"  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  past  ten  years.  He  charged  that 
less  than  six  criminal  justice  programs  cur 
rcntly  in  existence  deal  with  “the  concept 
of  justice."  and  stressed  that  curricula  need 
to  "threaten  accepted  beliefs,  be  bold,  and 
challenge  old  notions,"  or  they  should  be 
abolished. 

Former  ACJS  president  Richard  Myren, 
a progessor  in  the  administration  of  justice 
program  at  American  University  was  one  of 
several  respondents  to  the  statements  made 
by  Locke  and  Clark.  Criminal  justice  edu- 
cators "not  only  have  not  been  held  to 
standards  of  excellence  and  quality," 
Myren  claimed,"  but  we  have  not  been 
allowed  to  aspire  to  them." 

New  Mexico  State  University’s  Edward 
Farris  echoed  Myrcn's  sentiments,  adding 
that  LEAA's  office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Education  and  Training  should  require 
state  comprehensive  plans  to  include  provi- 
sions for  criminal  justice  higher  education. 


In  other  developments,  outgoing  presi- 
dent Misner  announced  the  formation  of  a 
liaison  committee  to  conduct  joint  activi- 
ties and  improve  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Criminology,  another  pro- 
fessional organization  in  the  field.  The 
committee  will  consist  of  five  presidents  or 
past  presidents  from  each  of  the  two 
organizations. 

Richard  Ward,  vice  president  of  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  publis- 
her of  Law  Enforcement  News,  was  in- 
stalled as  the  new  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  its  regular  business  meeting  at  the 
close  of  the  conference.  Other  organization 
executives  for  the  coming  year  arc  Richter 
II.  Moore  Jr.,  Applachian  State  University, 
First  Vice  President;  Larry  Bassi,  Second 
Vice  President;  and  Robert  (1  Culbertson, 
Illinois  State  University.  SEcretary-Treasu- 
rcr 

The  Academy  honored  one  of  its  former 
presidents,  Arthur  F Brandstattcr,  with  its 
annual  Founders’  Award  at  a formal  lun- 
cheon on  March  18.  Brandstancr,  who  is 
curcntly  the  director  of  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  has  been 
involved  in  criminal  justice  education  for 
the  past  30  years,  most  notably  as  head  of 
the  program  at  Michigan  State  University. 


Letters  to  Law  Enforcement  News 


Dear  Editor, 

There  is  an  old  adage  about  "people  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones  ' and 
in  the  first  sentence  of  Mr  Fooner's  letter 
(LEN  1/18/77),  he  describes  me  as  ill 
informed  and  Interpol  as  a “law  enforce 
ment  agency"' 

Its  only  role,  as  my  old  friend  Jean 
Ncpote  (its  Director  General)  has  been  the 
first  to  agree  on  my  several  visits,  is  as  a 
coordinator  between  those  countries  who 
belong. 

As  a senior  British  (sic)  police  officer  of 
more  than  30  years  continuous  police 
service,  including  a period  as  Deputy 
Commandant  and  Dean  of  Police  Studies  at 
our  National  Police  College,  and  as  the 
International  Secretary  General  for  more 
than  ten  years  of  the  world's  largest  police 
association,  let  me  correct  Mr  Fooner  on 
two  further  points.  The  Home  Office  is 
responsible  for  England  and  Wales,  not 
Scotland  or  Northern  Ireland,  and  so 
should  never  be  described  as  “British”  and 
its  role  is  certainly  not  to  supervise  all 
police  forces  of  Great  Britain. 

Scotland  Yard  is  the  postal  address  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  so  I presume  Mr. 
Fooner  really  means  that  that  force  is  the 
best  in  the  U.K.  Everyone  is  entitled  to 
their  opinion,  but  that  is  perhaps  a rather 
sweeping  assessment. 

It  is  a pity  Mr  Fooner  docs  not  visit 
Europe  as  frequently  as  I do  because  he 
would  then  realize  we  do  not  have  any 
time  to  refer  to  Interpol,  we  just  cross 
frontiers  and  if  possible,  invoke  the  aid  of 
our  brother  I P A.  member.  Interpol  is  an 
administrative  intelligence  center,  it  has 
operational  role.  Unfortunately,  so  many 
of  its  member  countries  only  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  it  and  use  its  annual  conference  as  an 
expenses-paid  holiday  at  government  ex- 
pense. Hence  my  "expensive  filing  cabinet" 
remark. 

I have  discussed  the  role  of  Interpol 
with  many  fellow  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Police  Officers  and  I have  had 
the  privilege  of  examining  its  role  in  a 


B.B.C.  TV  scries.  I should  love  to  meet  any 
senior  officer  who  would  agree  with  your 
correspondent  that  we  rely  heavily  on  In- 
terpol. 

Richard  L.  Jackson  was  never  No.  2 
man  at  Scotland  Yard  nor  in  the  Mciropo 
litan  Police.  He  was  never  a policeman  but 
a lawyer. 

No,  Mr.  Fooner,  even  if  I am  half  in- 
formed and  ill  informed,  "people  in  glass 
houses  ..." 

Because  you  sec,  as  a practicing  and 
practical  police  officer,  I know  the  value  of 
Interpol  but  I also  sec  its  weaknesses. 

H.  V.  I).  Hallctt 
International  Police  Association 
Kent,  England 

• • • 

To  The  Editor. 

Although  I agree  with  Joe  Schott  (LEN 
2/15/77)  that  reopening  the  investigation 
of  the  assassination  of  John  Kennedy  is 
probably  a waste  of  time  and  taxes,  I 
cannot  accept  his  endorsement  of  Robert 
Gemberlmg's  statement  that  Lee  Oswald 
acted  alone  as  the  Warren  Commission 
reported.  Part  of  the  controversy  that 
provoked  re-examination  of  the  Warren 
Report  centered  around  the  failure  of  the 
CIA  to  reveal  to  the  Warren  Commission 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of 
John  Kennedy,  the  CIA  itself  was  actively 
supporting  a conspiracy  to  assassinate  Fidel 
Castro.  Had  this  information  been  dis- 
closed, a more  thorough  investigation  into 
Oswald's  Cuban  connections  might  have 
been  conducted.  I do  not  know  if  Mr. 
Gembcrling  knew  the  extent  of  the  CIA's 
involvement  in  Cuba  or  if  he  acquiesced  to 
withholding  such  information  from  the 
Warren  Commission.  But  I do  believe  that 
it  is  better  to  acknowledge  that  wc  may 
never  know  how  many  persons  plotted  the 
successful  attempt  on  Kennedy’s  life  - 
better  certainly  than  accepting  as  final  the 
results  of  an  investigation  that  we  know  to 
have  been  incomplete. 

Charles  Tcixeira 
New  York 
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Law  Enforcement’s  Renaissance  Man 


An  Interview  with  Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  Murphy 


Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  V Murphy  has 
been  one  of  the  most  visible  leaders  in  American  policing 
over  the  past  decade.  He  has  served  as  the  chief  police  ex- 
ecutive in  New  York,  Detroit.  Washington.  D C , and  Syra- 
cuse. New  York,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
as  the  first  Administrator  of  the  I-aw  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration. 

Murphy  joined  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
in  1945  and  moved  quickly  up  through  the  ranks.  A depu- 
ty inspector  by  1963,  he  took  a leave  of  absence  to  be- 
come Chief  of  Police  in  Syracuse.  A year  later,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  deputy  chief  inspector  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Police  Academy. 

In  1967,  following  a two  year  term  as  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  Murphy 
became  Public  Safety  Director  of  Washington,  D.C.  He 
was  later  appointed  as  the  first  head  of  LEAA.  In  1969, 
he  was  named  Commissioner  of  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  later  became  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  serving  from  1970-73. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Joseph  L Peterson. 

• • • 

LEN  You  appeared  on  a Special  Edition  of  Meet  The 
Press  about  15  months  ago  along  with  five  other  leading 
police  officials.  In  response  to  a question  concerning  the 
one  action  this  country  could  take  to  combat  the  rise 
in  crime,  you  replied,  "to  reduce  unemployment  in  the 
central  cities  among  young  men,  especially  minority 
young  men  under  age  25."  How  would  you  reply  to  that 
same  question  today? 

MURPHY:  I’d  reply  in  the  same  way.  We  know  that 
young  black  men  arc  responsible  for  a disproportionately 
high  amount  of  crime  in  our  cities,  especially  the  violent 
crime  of  our  inner  cities.  We  know  that  those  without  jobs 
constitute  a high  proportion  of  that  number.  The  police 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  are  limited  in  what  they 
can  do  about  crime  and  its  social  and  economic  causes, 
such  as  youth  unemployment.  In  saying  this,  I do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  our  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  system  is  doing  its  job  perfectly.  By  no  means  is 
that  the  case.  There  is  need  for  enormous  improvement  in 
policing  and  in  the  criminal  justice  process  in  the  United 
States.  But  even  if  we  could  perfect  that  system,  until  the 
underlying  social  and  economic  causes  of  crime  are  reme- 
died, we’ll  continue  to  have  a crime  rate  which  is  scanda- 
lously high  compared  with  the  crime  rates  of  the  western 
European  democracies. 

LEN:  You  authored  an  article  entitled,  "Overhauling  the 
Criminal  Justice  System"  in  the  March  1976  issue  of 
Crime  Control  Digest.  In  this  article  you  addressed  the 


lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation  among  all  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  the  need  for  stronger  initiatives  at  the 
state  level,  in  particular,  in  crime  control  planning  Have 
you  noted  any  significant  movement  in  this  direction? 
MURPHY:  There  is  slight,  slow  movement  in  the  direction 
of  improved  coordination  and  stronger  initiatives  at  the 
state  level  in  crime  control  planning.  One  of  the  most 
important,  encouraging  developments  in  improving  crime 
control  in  recent  years  is  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Criminal  Planning  Administra- 
tors to  expand  their  role  from  that  of  simply  planning  the 
use  of  LEAA  funds  spent  for  crime  control  within  each 
state.  This  is  exactly  the  correct  diroction  for  their  en- 
lightened stand.  One  of  the  nation's  most  critical  needs  is 
for  the  states  to  accept  their  responsibility  for  upgrading 
policing  and  the  other  pans  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  for  establishing  standards  for  that  system. 

LEN:  If  you  were  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  a 
local  police  chief  in  a community  of  100.000  persons,  and 
with  a police  department  of,  perhaps,  200-300  officers, 
how  would  you  feel  about  the  state  telling  you  how  the 
money  would  be  spent  in  your  local  jurisdiction?  Would 


Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  V.  Murphy 

that  disturb  you  or  offend  your  sense  of  autonomy? 
MURPHY:  No.  I certainly  wouldn’t  see  it  as  so  blatant 
that  the  state  could  dictate  to  me  how  to  spend  the  funds. 
But  I would  welcome  the  state  establishing  standards  for 
police  personnel  and  for  police  performance.  While  I was 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  with  the  largest 
police  department  in  the  United  States,  1 said  on  a num- 
ber of  occasions  that  I would  welcome  a state  inspection 
under  which  the  department  would  be  regularly  inspected 
and  evaluated.  As  soon  as  reasonably  possible  every  state 
should  provide  more  assistance,  with  either  Federal  or 
state  funds,  to  upgrade  policing  and  criminal  justice.  At 
the  same  time  each  state  should  set  standards  and  inspect 
criminal  justice  agencies  to  bring  them  up  to  a level  that 
would,  at  some  time  in  the  foreseeable  future,  make  the 
current  non-system  of  criminal  justice  a system  capable  of 
dealing  with  our  complex  crime  problem. 

LEN:  In  the  same  article  in  Crime  Control  Digest  you 
observed  the  great  resistance  to  change  in  the  criminal 
justice  process.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  institute  needed  change  in  a criminal  justice  agency? 
MURPHY:  Modern,  enlightened,  professional,  dedicated 
and  courageous  leadership  is  the  key  to  change  and  im- 
provement in  any  criminal  justice  agency  or  police  depart- 
ment. For  any  of  the  persons  heading  these  agencies,  lead- 


ership is  a difficult,  complex  proposition.  For  example, 
district  attorneys  have  to  be  selected  so  they  cannot  ig- 
nore political  realities.  But  even  within  those  constraints, 
there  have  been  examples  of  district  attorneys  who  have 
understood  the  need  for  modern  management  in  their 
agencies  and  have  worked  to  improve  them.  The  auto- 
mated data  systems  introduced  in  prosecutor’s  offices 
under  the  Promis  system  are  examples  of  tools  for  better 
management  and  change  In  a number  of  police  depart- 
ments, innovative  managers  have  been  willing  to  take  risks 
that  bring  needed  change  to  their  departments 

Another  force  for  change  involves  a better  defined 
role  for  the  Federal  government.  Now  whenever  that's 
said,  screams  are  heard,  "National  Police  Force."  I am  not 
talking  about  a national  police  force.  There  is  a clear 
Federal  role  in  crime  control.  The  FBI  has  the  fingerprint 
files,  a uniform  crime  reporting  system,  and  authority  for 
investigating  certain  crimes.  For  the  past  eight  years  there 
has  been  a Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
program.  All  that  1 am  saying  is  that  there  is  a role  that 
the  Federal  government  must  fill  to  help  coordinate,  assist 
and  support  the  nation's  system  of  policing. 


LF.N:  At  the  recent  Anti-Corruption  Management  Confe- 
rence in  Boston  you  recommended  greater  consolidation 
of  police  agencies  What  steps  would  you  like  to  see  taken 
to  bring  about  consolidation  at  the  local  or  regional  level? 
MURPHY:  The  Presidential  Crime  Commission  in  its  1967 
report,  the  Standards  and  Goals  Commission  in  its  1973 
report,  even  the  recent  study  of  police  executives  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  with  LEAA  support,  all 
have  referred  to  the  problem  of  the  police  department 
that  is  too  small  to  become  professional.  There  is  a mini- 
mum size  for  police  departments  below  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  provide  full  service,  to  develop  the  specializations 
that  are  needed  in  a full-service  police  department,  and  to 
develop  true  professionalism  which,  incidentally,  should 
be  policing's  goal  for  the  future.  We  don’t  have  profes- 
sionalism in  police  work  today  although  we  have  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dedicated  "professional"  officers 
and  administrators.  Police  departments  now  should  not 
have  fewer  than  10  sworn  officers,  for  example,  although 
some  states  have  pegged  that  number  at  a little  higher 
level.  We  must  take  the  long-range  view  and  say,  "What 
should  be  the  minimum  size  department  by  1980?  By 
1990?  By  the  year  2000?"  and  set  long-range  goals  as 
early  as  possible  because  the  process  of  achieving  such 
goals  is  a slow  one.  In  fairness  and  justice  to  people  in 
small  departments,  we  should  not  have  radical  sudden 
changes  eliminating  their  jobs  or  their  agencies. 

Our  problem  is  similar  to  one  which  existed  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  But  for  more  than  half  a century  they've 
been  considering  the  problems  of  police  consolidation.  In 
all  of  England  and  Wales  there  are  now  43  departments. 
We  have  not  begun  to  study  as  intensively  as  the  British 
the  question  of  what  is  the  minimum  reasonable  and 
productive  size  of  a police  department.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  in  England  and  Wales  the  smallest  departments  have 
about  600  or  700  persons  I'm  not  advocating  depart- 
ments of  that  minimum  size  by  1980,  not  even  for  the 
year  2000.  But  for  the  year  2000  a reasonable  goal  might 
be  police  departments  with  a minimum  of  200  full-time 
employees. 

LEN:  Do  you  fear  that  as  police  departments  get  larger, 
perhaps  in  the  lesser  populated  areas,  that  the  problems 
that  were  experienced  in  the  inner  cities  in  recent  years, 
the  impersonality  of  the  police  officer  and  the  community 
he  serves,  may  become  a problem  in  these  other  communi- 
ties that  as  they  do  become  larger?  Are  we,  again,  getting 
farther  and  farther  from  the  cop  on  the  beat  who  knows 
the  community  he  serves?  Do  you  feel  that  that  may 
happen? 

MURPHY:  You’ve  identified  a very  real  problem  that  can 
occur  as  police  departments  become  large  and  bureaucra- 
tic. Police  officers  don’t  come  from  the  neighborhoods 
they  police.  Some  may  live  50  or  60  miles  away  from  the 
city  where  they  work.  This  all  suggests  the  basic  problem 
of  stranger  policemen.  But  this  problem  need  not  be  un- 
resolved. It  is  not  inherent  in  policing  a large  city  that  the 
style  of  policing  must  be  the  stranger's  style.  There  can 
be  friendly  policing.  That’s  what  neighborhood  team 
policing  projects  now  being  tested  around  the  country  are 
about:  Attempting  in  the  large,  bureaucratic  police  de- 
partments to  regain  the  friendly  style  of  policing  That 
doesn't  mean  that  officers  must  live  in  the  neighborhood 
which  they  patrol.  It  does  mean  basic  changes  in  manage- 
ment. organization,  supervision,  training,  and  in  the  quali- 
ty of  personnel. 

Another  point:  Police  officers  should  have  a four-year 
college  degree.  1 strongly  support  the  Standards  and  Goals 
Commission’s  recommendation  for  a four-year  degree  for 
police  officers  by  1983.  That's  a realistic  goal,  one  we 
should  work  for. 

Still  another  point  I want  to  make  is  this:  Crime  is 
very  much  an  urban  problem.  Some  research  being  done 
suggests  that  people  in  the  smaller  jurisdictions  like  their 
police  departments  that  way;  they  want  to  keep  them 
small.  That’s  all  very  nice,  but  it  doesn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  problem.  Compared  with  our  large  cities,  the 
level  of  crime  is  so  low  in  jurisdictions  policed  by  our 
smaller  suburban  departments  that  we're  almost  talking 
about  different  problems.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
crime  in  the  United  States,  we  must  talk  about  crime 
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“Modern,  enlightened,  professional,  dedicated  and 
courageous  leadership  is  the  key  to  change  and  im- 
provement in  any  criminal  justice  agency.” 


“Unfortunately  with  17,000  police  departments  in  the  United  States,  we  don’t  have  an  effective 
network  of  police  able  to  work  in  concert  to  control  crime.  Small  agencies  are  rarely  up  to 
standard  and  so  they  weaken  the  network.” 
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where  it  exists  at  a scandalous  level,  in  our  inner  cities. 
We’re  going  to  continue  to  have  large  police  departments 
in  our  cities  and  to  do  a lot  of  work  to  improve  those 
departments. 

Unfortunately,  with  more  than  17,000  departments 
in  the  United  States,  we  don't  have  an  effective  network 
of  police  able  to  work  in  concert  to  control  crime.  Small 
departments  are  called  on  to  help  with  solving  cases  and 
dealing  with  fugitives.  Unfortunately,  small  agencies  arc 
rarely  up  to  standard  and  so  they  weaken  the  police 
network. 

Let  me  return  to  your  question.  To  sum  up,  l don't 
think  that  consolidation  necessarily  means  more  stranger 
policing  though  1 admit  we  have  too  much  stranger 
policing  today.  We  have  to  work  on  that  problem. 

LEN:  What  would  be  you  assessment  of  the  "state  of 
policing"  in  the  United  States? 

MURPHY:  The  state  of  policing  in  the  United  States  is 
weak,  unfortunately,  although  we  have  thousands  of  fine, 
dedicated,  courageous  police  officers  and  intelligent, 
educated  administrators,  who  are  striving  to  make  their 
departments  better.  The  problem  is  that  we  continue  to 
depend  upon  a locally  based  system  of  policing  that  has 
become  impractical,  one  which  doesn't  work.  The  system 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  not  coming  to  grips  with 
the  crime  problem.  There  is  no  way  that  the  quality  of 
policing*  can  be  significantly  improved  until  the  states 
accept  more  responsibility  for  setting  standards  and  co- 
ordinating the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  Federal 
government  accept  its  appropriate  role,  which  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  present.  There's  a stronger  crime 
control  role  for  LEAA  and  the  FBI.  That  role  must  be 
better  defined  and  understood 

LEN  Under  your  leadership,  the  Police  Foundation  has 
been  at  the  forefront  in  encouraging  innovation  in 
policing  in  recent  years.  How  would  you  evaluate  the 
foundation's  impact  on  law  enforcement  thus  far? 
MURPHY:  Given  the  resources  of  the  Police  Foundation, 
the  returns  have  been  great.  For  the  relatively  small  a- 
mount  of  money  available  the  foundation  has  made  a 
contribution  of  which  all  the  people  involved  can  be  very 
proud.  The  problems  of  policing  are  entirmous  and  com- 
plex and  we  are  small.  For  example,  the  annual  LEAA 
budget  is  in  the  range  of  $800  million.  Even  the  budget  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  is  many  times  the  budget  of  the  Police  Founda- 
tion. 

I was  not  with  the  foundation  for  the  first  three  years 
when  so  much  of  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the  good 
work  that  has  resulted.  Very  wisely,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Police  Foundation  decided  early  on  that  it 
would  support  good  research.  Research  is  very  expensive 
and  very  risky;  one  does  not  have  a high  batting  average  in 
research.  You  hope  for  one  good  project  out  of  every 
three,  or  five  or  ten.  The  people  who  started  the  founda- 
tion and  the  board  of  directors  have  done  a very  good  job. 
Our  successes  include  the  Kansas  City  patrol  experiment, 
the  work  with  women  in  policing,  in  Rochester  in  investi- 
gations management,  Hie  response  time  study  in  Kansas 
City,  and  the  San  Diego  projects.  * 

LF.N:  Can  you  give  us  any  indications  of  where  the  foun- 
dation may  be  going  in  the  future?  Are  there  program  or 
project  areas  which  you  hope  to  address  which  you  can 
discuss? 

MURPHY:  Well,  for  example,  the  foundation  has  recently 
given  modest  support  to  two  new  groups  One  is  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  a growing  group  of 
chiefs  dedicated  to  research,  open  debate  and  discussion 
of  issues  in  the  police  world,  and  the  professionalization 
of  police  not  only  at  the  leadership  level  but  of  the  entire 
police  service.  The  other  group  is  NOBLE,  the  recently 
created  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives.  NOBLE,  too.  will  be  speaking  out  on  issues. 
These  arc  wonderful  efforts  for  the  foundation  to  be 
supporting  Unfortunately,  the  police  world  has  been  too 
dominated  by  one  voice  over  the  years  Incidentally,  it 
was  a voice  that  wasn't  even  in  policing  There's  a need  for 
more  debate  and  discussion  on  police  issues  by  the  people 
actually  in  the  police  world 

LEN;  Could  you  describe  to  our  readers  in  a little  more 
detail,  the  goals  and  accomplishments  to  date  of  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum?  What  do  you  really 


hope  to  sec  generated  or  what  contributions  might  deve- 
lop from  such  a body  of  expertise  in  law  enforcement? 
MURPHY:  The  group  started  as  a study  group  of  ten 
chiefs  who  gave  advice  to  the  Police  Foundation  and 
began  to  discuss  their  own  agenda.  They  decided  to  orga 
nize  and  invited  others  to  join  them;  there  arc  now  about 
forty  members.  The  group  has  three  major  objectives 
First,  an  appreciation  for  and  support  of  research,  which 
means  that  members  will  willingly  do  research  within  their 
own  police  departments.  Second,  professionalization  or 
upgrading,  first  of  all,  the  leadership  of  the  police,  and 
then  the  entire  police  service  at  every  level.  Third,  a be 
ginning  and  intensification  of  debate  and  discussion  in 
policing.  We  need  forums  and  professional  journals  ip 
which  the  police  may  express  whatever  opinions  they 
have.  We  need  much  more  dissent  in  the  police  world  and 
some  areas  of  it  are  more  than  conservative  they  arc 
reactionary.  The  more  enlightened  police  administrators 
have  been  hesitant  or  not  had  the  opportunity  or  the 
forum  to  speak  out  on  police  issues. 

Challenging  traditional  patrol  methods,  challenging 
the  role  of  the  detective,  challenging  crime  statistics,  that 
must  be  done.  But  I may  indicate  a selfish  motive.  One  of 
the  frustrations  of  being  the  president  of  the  Police  Foun- 
dation has  been  trying  to  do  research  in  a world  that’s  not 
only  not  research-oriented,  but  unfortunately,  tends  to  be 
hostile  toward  research.  A critical  contribution  is  one 
which  the  forum  chiefs  have  identified.  They  believe  in  re- 
search, they  want  to  support  research,  and  will  cooperate 
in  research  projects. 

LEN-.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  contributions 
of  the  IACP  to  increasing  police  professionalism  in  the  last 
decade  or  two? 

MURPHY;  I think  the  IACP  has  made  enormous  contribu 
lions  to  police  improvement  over  a period  of  years.  It 
initiated  some  great  advances.  For  example,  taking  the 
initative  in  establishing  a system  of  crime  statistics  and 
supporting  police  laboratories,  working  with  the  FBI  in 
developing  these  systems.  These  have  been  very  valuable, 
although  we  know  there  are  weaknesses  in  the  uniform 
crime  reporting  systems.  That’s  an  issue  that  we  must 
address. 

The  organization  was  in  a period  of  doldrums  and  not 
contributing  very  much  until  Quinn  Tamm  became  the 
executive  director.  Then,  there  was  an  enormous  surge 
of  productive  effort.  He  brought  in  some  very  bright 


young  people  on  the  professional  staff.  For  a period  of 
years  IACP  monopolized  the  management  surveys  and 
produced  valuable  things  in  education  and  training  with  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  George  O’Connor  made  an 
enormous  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  training 
and  education  of  the  police.  But  to  understand  the  IACP 
is  to  recognize  that  it  is  an  organization  of  chiefs,  many 
of  whom  arc  chiefs  of  very  small  departments. 

I'll  be  frank  to  say  that  I've  been  disappointed  that 
outstanding  police  leaders  from  larger  cities,  leaders 
such  as  Don  Pomcrleau  of  Baltimore,  John  Nichols  of 
Detroit,  Jerry  Wilson  of  Washington,  and  Bill  Parker  of 
Los  Angeles,  to  go  back  a few  years,  were  defeated 
when  they  sought  elective  office 

There  have  been  within  IACP  some  petty  political 
alliances,  often  dominated  by  the  smaller  department 
chiefs  and  the  state  associations  of  chiefs,  that  have  been 
aimed  agafnst  the  big  cities  and  protective  of  the  smaller 
cities.  That  has  been  unfortunate  The  IACP  magazine. 
The  Police  Chief,  has  not  served  as  a professional  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  opinions,  for  honest  debate  and 
dissent  Policing  suffers  if  we  won't  permit  those  with 
different  points  of  view  to  express  themselves. 

LF.N:  As  Police  Commissioner  in  NYC  you  gained  quite 
a reputation  and  developed  a strong  record  as  a corruption 
fighter  In  retrospect,  how  do  you  view  those  years  and 
what  is  your  assessment  of  the  corruption  problem  in 
law  enforcement  agencies? 

MURPHY:  Corruption  has.  for  many  years,  been  a prob 
lem  throughout  the  police  service.  Some  of  that  corrup 


non  is  petty:  discounts,  free  meals,  free  drinks,  and  free 
bottles  of  booze  at  Christmas.  Some  of  it  is  major  gamb- 
ling payoffs,  graft,  dealing  with  narcotics  traffickers.  My 
recollection  of  the  New  York  experience  is  that  it  was 
a very  difficult  period.  It  was  not  an  unexpected  situa- 
tion; I knew  what  I was  getting  into  with  the  Knapp 
Commission  already  in  existence.  There  is  some  satisfac- 
tion looking  back  on  those  years  1 was  able  to  assemble 
a group  of  outstanding  police  leaders  and  give  them  the 
authority,  flexibility,  and  encouragement  to  do  the  job  of 
cleaning  up  the  department  There  were  dozens  of  out- 
standing people  who  made  changes  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  Corruption  has  not  been  elimin- 
ated by  any  means,  but  the  machinery  was  put  in  place 
for  all  future  police  commissioners  to  keep  the  problem 
under  reasonable  control. 

LEN:  Recent  legislation  has  once  again  extended  the  life 
of  LEAA.  If  you  were  in  a position  to  make  policy 
for  that  organization,  what  changes  would  you  make, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  policing? 

MURPHY:  My  position,  if  I headed  LEAA  again,  would 
be  to  be  tougher.  Ever)'  administrator  ^orth  his  salt 
takes  risks.  I would  want  to  take  those  risks,  because 
one  who  is  unwilling  to  take  risks  as  an  administrator 
loses  more  than  half  of  his  opportunity.  The  people 
who  headed  LEAA  over  the  past  eight  years  were  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  do  a job,  but  maybe  too  many  of  the 
decisions  were  politically  influenced 

My  option  would  be  to  take  the  greater  risks  and  to 
lean  harder  on  the  states  in  setting  standards  that  only 
the  states  can  set  and  in  accepting  responsibility.  The 
states  don’t  want  the  crime  problem  around  their  necks, 
so  as  a political  reality,  while  governors  and  state  legis- 
lators accept  LEAA  money,  they  really  don’t  want  to 
push  ahead  very  vigorously  in  accepting  more  responsi 
bility.  My  role  would  be  to  push  harder  on  the  states, 
do  all  in  my  power  to  hold  back  money  unless  they  gave 
a little  more,  agreed  to  progress  a little  further  each 
year  toward  the  acceptance  of  state  responsibility  for 
crime  control  and  setting  standards. 

In  policing  the  states  would  have  to  accept  the  res- 
ponsibility for  raising  standards,  for  encouraging  consoli- 
dation, for  encouraging  mobility,  especially  of  leadership 
from  one  police  department  to  another,  possibly  for  sup- 
porting mobile  pension  plans  so  that  people  could  move 
from  one  department  to  the  other.  Insularity  is  one  of 


the  greatest  weaknesses  of  our  police  departments.  The 
states  would  have  to  do  more  to  coordinate  their  police 
services  into  an  effective,  productive  instrument  of  crime 
control. 

LEN.  Your  name  has  been  mentioned  as  a possible  suc- 
cessor to  Mr  Kelley  as  Director  of  the  FBI  in  the  Carter 
Administration.  If  you  were  offered  that  position,  would 
you  accept  it? 

MURPHY:  I have  not  been  offered  the  position  and  have 
been  engaged  in  no  discussion  of  the  position  I hat  s all 
I care  to  say  about  it 

LEN:  The  role  of  the  detective  has  been  under  scrutiny 
in  recent  months,  in  the  Rand  study  reports  and  in  other 
publications.  What  steps  would  you  like  to  see  taken  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  police  investigations? 
MURPHY:  The  problem  in  criminal  investigation  work 
is  the  same  problem  as  in  police  work  generally  weak 
management,  a lack  of  powerful  resources  in  the  form 
of  people  with  expertise  in  management,  in  organiza- 
tion. in  analysis,  in  automated  data  systems,  in  all  of  the 
tools  of  modern  management  to  measure  productivity, 
to  strengthen  leadership  anu  management  evaluation. 
Some  of  those  resources,  incidentally,  must  be  brought  in 
from  outside  police  departments. 

Thousands  of  dedicated  police  officers,  supervisors, 
managers  had  college  degrees  when  they  joined  their 
departments,  more  have  obtained  their  college  degrees 
since  they’ve  been  in  the  police  service  and  they  pertorm 
outstandingly  But  that's  not  enough  We  need  quality 
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“One  of  the  frustrations  of  being  the  President  of  the 
Police  Foundation  has  been  trying  to  do  research  in  a 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Faculty  Positions  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Corrections. 
Three  positions  arc  being  offered  by  Northeast  Missouri 
State  University  which  will  be  available  in  Fall,  1977. 

The  first  involves  instruction  in  the  areas  of  criminal 
investigation,  traffic  investigation  and  police  adminis- 
tration; the  second  involves  all  of  the  above  as  well  as  the 
additional  responsibility  of  assisting  with  an  extension 
program,  and  the  third  involves  teaching  law  enforce- 
ment photography,  photo-journalism  and  color  photogra- 
phy. 

Applicants  should  possess  a master’s  degree  and  have 
an  excellent  academic  record  at  all  degree  levels.  Related 
work  experience  is  highly  desirable.  The  photo  position 
is  for  one  year,  as  a replacement  for  an  instructor  on 
leave.  The  person  hired  should  have  a strong  technical 
background  in  still  photography  coupled  with  teaching 
and  work  experience. 

Send  a current  resume,  publication  record,  official 
transcripts,  and  three  letters  of  reference  attesting  to 
professional  and  instructional  ability  to:  Matt  Eichor, 
Ph  D , Director,  Law  Enforcement  and  Corrections  Edu- 
cation Program,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University, 
Kirksvillc,  MO  63501 . Filing  deadline  is  May  1 , 1977. 

Police  Recruits.  Phoenix,  Arizona  is  seeking  candidates 
to  train  for  the  position  of  Police  Officer  Successful 
applicants  will  be  sent  to  the  city’s  police  academy 
for  training  in  community  relations,  patrol  methods, 
causes  of  criminality,  courtroom  procedures,  finger- 
printing and  associated  enforcement  topics. 

Requirements  include  completion  of  high  school  or 
G.E.D.,  sound  physical  and  mental  health,  and  20/100 
vision  in  each  eye,  correctable  to  20/20,  Salary  will  range 
from  $844  to  $1,050  per  month.  City  provides  $300 
annual  uniform  allowance,  and  the  necessary  equipment 
including  weapons,  belts  and  handcuffs. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  on  a continuing  basis, 
and  successful  applicants  of  tests  will  be  merged  on  an 
employment  list.  Contact:  Personnel  Department,  10 
North  3rd  Avenue,  Phoenix.  AZ  85003.  Telephone: 
(602)  262-6277. 

Police  Officers.  The  Pasadena  Police  Department  in 
California  is  seeking  experienced  police  officers  for 
lateral  entry.  Selection  will  be  made  on  a continuous  basis 
and  interviews  may  be  scheduled  at  the  convenience  of 
the  candidate. 

Applicant  must  be  a peace  officer  off  probation  and 
possess  a basic  P.O.S  T.  Certificate.  A high  school  diploma 
or  G E D,  with  30  semester  units  of  college  credit  with  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  is  also  required 
Other  qualifications  include  21-34  years  old,  height 
and  weight  in  good  proportion,  20/60  vision  corrected 
to  20/30  and  the  ability  to  discern  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

Pre-employment  interview  will  determine  applicants’ 
overall  eligibility.  Salary  ranges  from  $1307  to  $1509 
monthly  depending  upon  experience  and  education. 

For  further  information  or  application,  contact: 
Pasadena  Police  Department,  Administrative  Section, 
142  North  Anoys  Parkway,  Pasadena,  CA  91103.  Tele- 
phone: (213)  577-4575. 

Graduate  Assistant.  Valdosta  State  College  in  Georgia 
is  offering  two  positions  for  applicants  who  are  accepted 
as  graduate  students  by  the  school.  Successful  candi- 
dates will  assist  the  coordinator  of  graduate  programs, 
conduct  workshops,  discussion  sessions,  test  sessions, 
and  give  occasional  lectures 

The  positions  require  a bachelor's  degree  in  sociology 
or  criminal  justice  with  appropriate  courses  in  anthro- 
pology. Applicants  must  present  outstanding  grade 
point  averages  in  all  graduate  and  undergraduate  work 
attempted.  Salary  is  $1,800  for  each  position.  Both 
openings  will  be  available  on  September  1,  1977 

Applications  and  credentials  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  John  H Curtis,  Coordinator  of  the  Graduate 
Programs,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
to  include  Criminal  Justice,  Valdosta  Slate  College, 
Valdosta.  Georgia,  31601 

Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor.  This  tenure  track  posi- 
tion will  begin  on  September  1.  1977  at  Mansfield  State 
College  in  Pennsylvania 

Successful  candidate  will  teach  courses  in  the  areas 
of  law  enforcement,  corrections,  and  criminal  law.  The 
normal  teaching  load  is  12  hours  or  three  preparations 


per  semester.  Student  advising,  program  development, 
and  committee  assignments  are  a part  of  each  instructor's 
normal  duties. 

A terminal  degree  plus  experience  is  preferred,  but 
the  search  committee  will  consider  a BA  or  MA  with 
very  strong  experience.  Field  experience  in  criminal 
justice  administration  is  strongly  preferred.  Salary  will 
range  from  $10,900  to  $14,600 

Submit  resume,  three  letters  of  reference,  and  a 
transcript  of  academic  work  to:  Dr.  Robert  B.  Revere, 
Chariperson,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Adminis- 
tration, Mansfield  State  College,  Mansfield,  PA  16933. 
Deadline  for  filing  letters  of  intent,  with  no  less  than 
a resume,  is  April  15,  1977. 

Chief  of  Police.  Long  Beach,  California  is  seeking  a law 
enforcement  professional  to  head  its  police  department, 
which  has  893  members  and  a budget  of  $28,554,381. 
The  city  has  a population  of  364,000  and  covers  50 
square  miles. 

Candidates  must  have  five  years  of  administrative 
experience  at  command  level  in  a police  agency  which 
serves  a community  of  100,000  or  more.  A masters' 
degree  in  police  or  a related  discipline  is  also  required. 
Salary  will  range  from  $3  5,508  to  $43,644  annually. 

Submit  resume  to:  Mr.  Barney  J Walczak.  Deputy 
City  Manager  Personnel  and  Employee  Relations, 
7th  floor  - City  Hall,  333  West  Ocean  Boulevard,  Long 
Beach,  CA  90802.  Filing  deadline  is  April  30,  1977. 

Assistant/Associate  Professor  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Corrections.  Two  positions  will  be  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  for  September,  1977,  pending 
funding 

The  law  enforcement  professor  will  teach  , organiza- 
tional theory  and  police  management,  fiscal  policy  and 
planning,  and  police  personnel  management. 

. The  corrections  position  is  designed  for  a criminal 
treatment  specialist  and  will  involve  teaching  assessment 
and  counseling  techniques,  and  community  corrections. 

Both  openings  stem  from  a new  master's  degree 
program.  Candidates  should  possess  a terminal  degree  and 
have  a record  of  effective  teaching.  Agency  experience 
is  highly  desirable. 

Salary  is  open,  depending  upon  experience  and  level 


of  appointment.  Summer  and  evening  teaching  will  be 
possible,  in  addition  to  a nine-month  appointment. 

Send  vita  by  May  1,  1977  to:  Robert  B.  Mills,  Gradu- 
ate Program  Director,  CJ  Programs,  College  of  Commun- 
ity Services,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 

Faculty  Position,  Criminal  Justice.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  invites  applications  for  a 
position  in  its  Criminal  Justice  Program  to  be  available 
in  Fall,  1977. 

Requirements  include  an  "ABP"  in  a Ph  D.  program 
or  a Ph  D in  criminology,  criminal  justice  or  a related 
discipline.  Individuals  holding  doctorates  in  other  dis- 
ciplines should  show  research  or  teaching  evidence  of 
commitment  to  criminal  justice.  Appointment  will  be 
at  the  rank  of  lecturer  or  assistant  professor. 

Successful  candidate  will  teach  and  supervise  students 
serving  internships  at  various  criminal  justice  agencies.  The 
teaching  requirement  is  partially  fulfilled  by  the  intern- 
ship supervision  and  by  classroom  teaching  (research 
methods  and  related  areas)  involving  two  preparations 
and  three  class  sections.  For  the  first  year,  only  one 
preparation  will  be  required,  to  allow  the  individual 
to  assist  with  program  development  and  planning. 

Inquires  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to: 
Reed  Adams,  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Sta- 
tion, Charlotte,  NC  28223.  Telephone:  (704)  597-2378. 

Faculty  Openings.  Memphis  State  University  is  seeking 
candidates  with  academic  preparation  and  employment 
experience  to  serve  as  faculty  members  in  a growing 
criminal  justice  department  which  is  a part  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Primary  responsibility 
will  be  classroom  instruction  in  a BA  program  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  development  of  a graduate  program  in 
criminal  justice. 

Candidates  should  have  a Ph  D.  in  criminal  justice 
or  a related  area.  Agency  experience  and/or  teaching 
experience  is  preferred.  Salary  will  be  competitive  for 
the  positions  which  start  September  1,  1977. 

Submit  resume  by  April  15,  1977  to:  Director. 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice,  405  Mitchell  Hall,  Mem- 
phis State  University,  Memphis,  TN  38152.  Telephone: 
(901)454-2737. 


The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers 

will  hold  an 

East  Coast  Public  Forum 

at  the 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  CUNY 
North  Hall,  445  West  59th  Street 
9:00  - 5:00  P.M.,  June  20,  1977 

The  Commission  is  holding  a series  of  regional  public  forums  on  the  central  issues  in  higher 
education  for  the  police: 

■ Objectives:  Why  educate  for  policing?  ■ Students:  Who  should  be  educated? 

• Curriculum:  What  should  be  studied?  • Faculty:  Who  should  be  the  educators? 

• Police  Policies:  How  should  police  agencies  treat  education? 

■ Change:  What  changes  should  be  made  and  how? 

The  Commission  invites  testimony  on  these  issues  from  city  management  and  personnel 
officials,  police  administrators  and  officers,  college  administrators,  faculty  and  students.  Oral 
testimony  should  briefly  (5-10  minutes ) summarize  a written  statement  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  questions  from  the  Commission  members.  Those  who  wish  to  testify  should  submit  written 
statements  by  May  15  to  the  executive  director:  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  School  of  Criminal 
Justice,  State  University  of  New  York,  1400  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York  12222 


Warren  Bennis,  Chairman 
President 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Hugo  Masini 
Chief  of  Police 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Charles  B Saunders,  Jr. 
Director  of  Governmental  Relations 
American  Council  on  Education 


Commission  Members 

Hon.  Tom  Bradley 
Mayor 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Robert  M.  O'Neil 
Vice  President 
Indiana  University 

Hon.  Stephen  May,  ex  officio 
Board  of  Directors 
Police  Foundation 


Lee  P Brown 

Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon 

Norval  Morris 
Dean 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

Patrick  V Murphy,  ex  officio 
President 

Police  Foundation 
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MEDIA  WATCH  By  JANET  E.  FISHMAN 

How  Realistic  Is  Your  Favorite  TV  Cop  Show? 


How  realistic  is  television's  portrait  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement  in  America? 
The  importance  of  and  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  a subject  of  serious  debate 
between  social  scientists,  law  enforcement 
officials  and  members  of  the  TV  com- 
munity. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  majority  of  those 
in  the  TV  industry  feel  that  since  televi- 
sion is  primarily  concerned  with  enter- 
tainment, it  is  not  important  to  dissect 
program  content  and  look  for  its  latent 
influences  on  society.  The  reality  levels 
of  TV  programs  are'viewed  as  unimportant, 
since  television’s  main  function  is  "mind- 
less, enjoyable,  escapism." 

On  the  other  hand,  social  scientists 
stress  the  importance  of  television  pro- 
gramming in  shaping  the  individual  and 
collective  national  consciousness.  They 
underscore  the  fact  that  seemingly  fictional 
TV  shows  communicate  multiple  messages 
that  are  perceived  as  reality  by  the  audi- 
ence. While  viewers  can  discern  the  fiction- 
al aspect  of  specific  TV  characters  and  sit- 
uations, they  experience  as  “real"  the  gen- 
eral value  systems  presented  in  the  pro 
grams.  Sociologist  Gaye  Tuchman,  (in 
"Mass  Media  Values,"  Society,  Nov. /Dec. 
1976)  states,  "Television  entertainment  is 
a highly  political  method  of  social  con- 
trol." Tuchman  believes  that  entertainment 
programs,  or  “facrualized  fiction"  as  she 
calls  them,  “encourage  use  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  motives  and  settings  of 
televised  crime  are  natural  - the  way 
things  are."  As  George  Gerbner  points  out 
in  Communications  Technology  and  Social 
Policy  (1973),  the  images  presented  in 
mass  media  “structure  the  public  agenda 
of  existence,  priorities,  values  and  rela- 


tions." 

Criminal  justice  officials  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  content  of  print 
and  broadcast  news.  With  the  prolifera- 
tion of  prime-time  entertainment  shows 
with  crime  as  a central  or  tangential  theme, 
they  arc  becoming  critical  of  the  content 
and  accuracy  of  these  programs  as  well. 

Several  recent  research  studies  lend 
strong  support  to  the  notion  that  television 
entertainment  shows  present  a totally 
unrealistic,  and  in  many  cases  dangerous, 
picture  of  crime  and  law  enforcement 
in  America.  A most  revealing  study  was 
conducted  by  Joseph  R.  Dominick  ("Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement  on  Prime-lime 
Television,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
Summer.  1973).  Dominick  and  his  staff 
monitored  one  week  of  network  entertain- 
ment programs  during  the  1972  season. 
They  scientifically  analyzed  the  content 
of  the  programs,  making  special  note 
of  the  characteristics  of  all  crimes,  crim- 
inals, law  enforcers,  victims  and  witnesses. 
They  compared  these  images  as  presented 
on  television  with  the  “reality"  as  docu- 
mented by  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports. 

Dominick  found  that  TV  entertain- 
ment shows  are  filled  with  distortions  and 
omissions  and  that  they  present  images 
at  odds  with  reality.  His  findings  include 
"1  Television  overrepresents  violent 
crimes  directed  at  individuals.  Real- 
world  crime  is  usually  non-violent  and 
directed  at  property. 

"2.  Television  criminals  bear  little 
resemblance  to  their  real  life  counter- 
parts. Blacks,  young  people,  and  lower 
class  individuals  arc  underrepresented  in 
the  TV  criminal  world 


New  Books  on  Review 


Criminal  Law  and  Court  Procedures. 
Melroy  B.  Hutnick.  Delmar  Publishers. 
Albany,  New  York  12205.  168  pp. 

This  book  presents  an  outline  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  criminal  law  and  court 
procedures.  The  author  does  not  attempt 
to  provide  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
subject,  merely  an  introduction.  The 
method  of  presentation  is  not  the  tradi- 
tional textual  approach.  The  author  sets 
forth  a statement  of  the  law  and  follows  it 
with  examples.  The  text  is  elementary, 
presented  in  a clear,  uncomplicated  lan- 
guage that  can  be  understood  by  the  lay- 
man on  first  exposure.  The  examples  are  of 
the  type  that  are  a part  of  the  everyday 
experience  of  the  law  enforcement  officer. 
This  method  impresses  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  an  actual  situation  to  which  the 
law  can  apply. 

This  book  does  not  provide  sufficient 
depth  for  a college  course  in  criminal  law 
or  the  judicial  process  but  should  be  an 
outstanding  book  for  a basic  training  or 
police  academy  course  for  new  police  of- 
ficers, or  for  a refresher  course. 

Although  there  is  not  sufficient  detail  in 
this  book  for  a criminal  law  or  judicial 
process  course,  it  will  make  an  excellent 


study  guide  for  such  a course  by  helping  to 
reinforce  what  the  student  is  learning.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  book  docs  not  intend 
to  provide  a thorough  study  of  criminal 
law  or  court  procedure,  it  does  provide 
quite  a substantial  look  at  the  basic  law  in 
those  areas  that  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer is  most  likely  to  meet. 

1 can  highly  recommend  this  book  for 
consideration  as  a text  in  a basic  training 
course  and  as  a supplement  to  texts  in 
courses  in  criminal  law  and  the  judicial 
process  at  the  two  year  or  four  year  level. 
The  author  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
selecting  those  areas  of  most  general  con- 
cern and  providing  examples  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

— Richter  H.  Moore  Jr. 

• • • 

Police  Community  Relations,  Images  — 
Roles  - Realities.  Edited  by:  Alvin  Cohn 
and  Emilio  Viano  Published  by-.  J.B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Philadelphia,  PA.  631  pp. 
price:  $7.95  paperback.  $12.95  hardcover. 

In  a recent  police  publication.  Dr  Paul 
Michael  Green,  the  noted  Chicago  urbano- 
logisi  observed  that  "Chicago's  Second 
District,  almost  all  black,  and  traditionally 
Continued  on  Page  14 


"3.  Television  crime  does  not  pay.  TV 
criminals  arc  almost  always  appre- 
hended. In  real  life,  the  legal  system  is 
not  nearly  so  efficient. 

“4  The  less  visual  elements  of  the 
legal  system  are  seldom  seen  on  televi- 
sion. Most  of  the  events  from  the  sus- 
pect's capture  until  his  trial  are  ignored. 

“5.  Non-whites  arc  underrepresented 
as  murder  victims. 

“6.  Violent  crimes  between  family 
members  are  underrepresented." 

These  findings  led  Dominick  to  con- 
clude that  “The  lesson  on  TV  drama  is 
quite  explicit  crime  seldom  pays.  If 
the  law  is  broken,  law  enforcement  officers 
will  track  down  and  capture  the  offending 
individual,  .the  motives  for  TV  crime  are 
. . .GREED.  . . Seldom  do  motives  have 
complex  political,  psychological  or  socio- 
logical undertones.  Most  TV  crime  is 
committed  by  middle  class  people  who 
simply  are  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Business  Protection 
Is  Subject  of 
Quarterly  Journal 

A quarterly  journal  that  focuses  on  ef- 
fective countermeasures  against  various 
types  of  business  crime  is  being  published 
for  professionals  in  security,  criminal 
justice,  insurance  and  management 

Entitled  Assets  Protection,  the  publica- 
tion is  devoted  primarily  to  the  protection 
of  an  organization's  property,  ideas  and 
employees,  Each  issue  contains  several 
specialized  departments,  including  ones 
dealing  with  criminalistics,  counterterror- 
ism, news,  book  reviews,  and  abstracts  of 
articles  and  reports.  Since  it  began  publica- 
tion, the  journal  has  featured  in-depth  ar- 
ticles on  industrial  espionage  and  executive 
protection. 

Subscription  rates  for  libraries  and  insti- 
tutions arc;  one  year,  $28;  two  years.  $44. 
three  years,  $54.  For  individuals,  the  rates 
arc  one  year,  $12  ($10  if  payment  accom- 
panies order);  two  years,  $21.  three  years, 
$27.  Contact:  Assets  Protection,  P.0  Box 
5327,  Madison.  VVI  53705 


New  Publications  from 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center 


The  following  publication*  are-now  available  from  the  Criminal  Juitlce  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual 
By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones 


_#  of  Copies 

$2.95 


Thi*  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  chorged  with  the  responsi 
bility  of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of  developing  an  effective  evidence 
technician  program,  including  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  need 
ed  for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes,  optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  opera- 
tions. and  guidelines  for  developing  meaningful  evaluations,  (89  pp.) 

Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  # of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $4.95 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administration.! It  includes 
material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other  specialties  within  the  social 
sciences 

The  maior  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature  of  the  field 
are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall  library  search  strategy 
designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 


Grants  and  Grantmanship 

By  Robert  E Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan 


_#  of  Copies 
$.75 


For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of  prime  con- 
cern. Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services  of  agencies  are  being 
cut  and  modified  Therefore  "grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming  a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform 
those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  reprinted  "Grants  and  Grantsmanship."  a three-part 
series  published  in  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

. # of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $1.50 

Written  to  meet  the  particuler  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body,  this  booklet 
presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources  appropriate  for  legal  re 
search  involving  federal.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  law.  Such  tools  as  citators.  digests 
and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The  booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduc- 
tion to  legal  bibliography  and  standard  techniques  of  legal  research  (42  pp.) 

Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  ot  $ 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip  Code  — 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Realism  on  the  Air:  What  TV  Cops  Get  Away  With 


International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 


A five  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  part  is  available  in  the  following 
formats: 

. 1"  ($40.00) 

• W'  ($30.00) 

- V*"  ($40.00) 

• Audio  tapes  of  each  part, 

$1 5.00  each  (reel  or  cassette) 

• Entire  set  - 1”  or  %"  ($180) 

W'  ($130) 

Parti 

H.  V.D.  Hal  let  t,  Assistant 
Chief  Constable, 

Maidstone,  Kent 

"Police  Training  and  Recruiting  in 
Great  Britain"  - A brief  history  of 
the  British  system  of  policing;  des- 
cription of  the  training  of  British 
police  officers; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  II 

David  Powis,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Police 
London,  England 

"Police-Community  Relations  in  Great 
Britain”  - A discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  police  risks  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  differences  in  attitudes  between 
British  and  American  Police  officers. 

50  min.,  b/w 

Part  III 

Lawrence  By  ford,  Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 
Discussion  of  the  concept  of  British 
police  in  British  society  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  American; 

60  min.,  b/w 

Part  IV 

Sean  Sheehan,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Siochqna,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 
"Role  of  the  Police  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland"  - Brief  historical  background 
on  the  organization  and  formation  of 
the  Irish  Police  force;  how,  as  a Na- 
tional force,  it  differs  from  the  British 
and  American  departments; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  V 

Luclen  Dur/n,  Former  Deputy 
Director,  National  Police  College, 
Lyon,  France 

"The  Police  Systems  of  France"  - The 
organization  of  the  French  police 
system,  the  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  police  force; 

60  min.,  b/w 
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have  and  desire  more " Dominick  feels 
that  the  goal  of  portraying  crime  in  this 
fashion  seems  to  be  the  masking  of  the 
real  causes  of  crime  and  the  minimization 
of  the  dangers  that  criminal  activities 
pose  to  society. 

A similar  study  analyzing  TV  police 
shows  from  the  perspective  of  constitution- 
al law  was  recently  conducted  by  Stephen 
Arons  and  Ethan  Katsh  ("How  TV  Cops 
Flout  the  Law,"  Saturday  Review,  March 
17,  1977).  These  legal  scholars  videotaped 
TV  police  shows  over  a one-and-a-half-year 
period  (Fall  1974-Spring  1976)  and  then 
critically  evaluated  them  as  if  they  were 
hypothetical  court  cases.  They  found  these 
programs  filled  with  examples  of  clear 
constitutional  violations,  omissions  of 
constitutional  rights,  and  police  brutality 
and  harassment  They  constantly  found 
programs  championing  such  themes  as 
“the  end  justifies  the  means,  the  state  is 
always  right,  and  that  violence  is  perfectly 
acceptable  when  resorted  to  by  the  right 
people."  Arons  and  Katsh  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  these  media  presentations 
and  their  negative  effects  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  comment  that  "Today 
even  the  most  blatantly  illegal  and  uncons- 
titutional behavior  of  police  officers 
is  glorified  by  an  endless  stream  of  police 
dramas.  The  result,  is  that  what  started  off 
as  merely  fictional  entertainment  has  now 
begun  to  have  the  political  effect  of  ‘soft- 
ening up'  public  opinion  and  making  it 
more  accepting  of  such  police  conduct." 

One  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of  tele- 
vision police  and  crime  shows  has  been 


Joseph  Wambaugh,  creator  of  Police 
Story  and  The  Blue  Knight.  Wambaugh. 
a former  Los  Angeles  police  sergeant, 
is  in  the  minority  of  members  of  the  TV 
establishment  who  are  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  media  messages  and  stereo- 
types. He  frequently  contacts  the  net- 
works and  news  media  to  voice  concern 
over  the  content  and  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement related  programs.  He  uses  his 
power  of  "script  control"  to  ensure  that 
his  own  programs  are  not  guilty  of  the 
excesses  and  distortions  evident  in  most 
other  prime  time  shows.  He  tries  to  base 
most  episodes  on  the  real  life  experiences 
of  fellow  officers.  The  TV  Guide  recently 
quoted  Wambaugh  as  saying,  "People  who 
want  to  see  rape,  fire,  pillage  and  murder 
the  first  three  minutes  should  try  another 
program.  . .that's  not  our  show." 

Unfortunately,  Police  Story  is  not  typi- 
cal prime  time  TV  fare.  The  airwaves  are 
filled  with  such  unrealisitic  and  sensationa- 
aiized  pap  as  Starsky  and  Hutch,  Charlie's 
Angels,  and  Most  Wanted.  The  majority  of 
TV  executives  are  unconcerned  with  the 
lack  of  realism  in  their  programs.  They 
underestimate  or  completely  discount  the 
degree  to  which  the  public  can  be  influ- 
enced by  media  presentations.  This  group’s 
attitude  is  clearly  articulated  by  success- 
ful TV  producer  Aaron  Spelling.  Respond- 
ing to  charges  of  a lack  of  realism  in  TV 
crime  shows  ("There's  Gold  in  Them  There 
Violent  Shows,"  TV  Guide,  Nov.  27, 
1976)  Spelling  comments,  "People  don't 
seriously  think  thbre  is  a cop  named 
Baretta  who  has  a pet  cockatoo  anymore 
than  they  believe  Starsky  and  Hutch  cavort 


with  a stoolie  named  Huggy  Bear.  Or  how 
about  those  three  beautiful  girls  in  Char- 
lie's Angles  who  made  it  through  the  Police 
Academy  and  now  work  for  an  unseen  boss 
sailing  around  some  place  in  his  private 
yacht  . .1  love  Joe  Wambaugh.  He's  a hel- 
luva writer  and  a great  guy.  He’s  a cop.  I’m 
not.  I'm  in  the  entertainment  business.” 

However,  citizen  groups,  social  scientists 
and  members  of  the  law  enforcement 
community  are  not  satisfied  with  lightly 
dismissing  these  programs  as  harmless  en- 
tertainment. They  are  increasingly  alarmed 
by  the  research  studies  which  indicate  the 
low  reality  levels  of  these  programs  and  the 
possible  social,  psychological  and  political 
consequences  of  these  "factualized  fic- 
tions.” 

Purdy  Elected 
First  President  of 
PERF  Group 

E.  Wilson  Purdy,  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety  for  Dade  County,  Florida,  was  elec- 
ted the  first  president  of  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum  at  the  group's  meet- 
ing in  Kansas  City.  Missouri  last  month. 

In  accepting  the  post.  Purdy  said  he  sees 
his  new  position  "as  a challenge  to  help  up- 
grade American  policing  and  American 
police  leadership." 

"With  thoughtful,  energetic  guidance 
this  nation's  system  of  policing  and  its 
police  leadership  can  achieve  professional 
eminence  among  the  various  components 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,"  he  added. 

The  holder  of. a master’s  degree  in  Man- 
agement and  Public  Administration  from 
Florida  International  University,  the  new 
PERF  president  has  an  extensive  law  en- 
forcement background.  He  was  an  FBI 
special  agent  for  12  years,  the  chief  of 
police  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  for  four 
years,  and  commissioner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  from  1963-66. 

Purdy  said  he  believes  that  PERF  will 
play  “a  pivotal  role  in  the  process  of  im- 
proving the  nation's  system  of  policing  be- 
cause the  Forum  is  designed  to  draw  its 
strength  from  among  the  most  progressive 
leaders  of  the  300  police  agencies  which 
deal  with  most  of  the  nation’s  serious 
crime  and  include  within  their  ranks  most 
of  the  nation's  sworn  police  personnel." 

Although  the  Forum  currently  has  only 
40  of  the  nation’s  top  chiefs  as  members, 
Purdy  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
additional  members  would  be  invited  to 
join  to  promote  “planned,  steady  growth 
in  the  organization.” 

“At  our  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  we 
adopted  our  bylaws  and  constitution.  That 
is  the  beginning,”  he  said,  adding  that  a 
number  of  committees  were  formed  to  de- 
velop projects  that  would  be  considered  at 
the  next  general  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  in 
October. 

Asked  if  there  was  any  conflict  between 
PERP'and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  Purdy  replied,  "I  think 
the  Forum  and  the  IACP  will  complement, 
be  supportive  and  work  closely  with  each 
other  in  the  future." 

Joining  Purdy  on  the  Forum’s  executive 
committee  are  Roy  McLaren,  chief  of  the 
Arlington  County,  Virginia  police,  who  was 
elected  secretary,  and  James  C Parsons, 
chief  of  the  Birmingham,  Alabama  police, 
who  was  elected  treasurer. 

Copies  of  PERF's  newly-adopted  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  arc  available  from: 
Gary  Hayes,  PERF,  PO  Box  50132, 
F Street  Station.  Washington,  DC  20004. 
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Penal  Law  of  New  York  State  . . . $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  G.P.L.  Extracts.  . . .$6.50 
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How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  and  Charts $3.95 

How  to  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 
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Corrections  Conference  Focuses 
On  Role  of  Rehabilitation 


More  than  140  criminal  justice  practi- 
tioners and  educators  met  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida  last  month  to  participate  in  the 
22nd  annual  Southern  Conference  on 
Corrections. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  meeting  re- 
volved around  a spirited  debate  on  the 
importance  of  rehabilitation  as  the  major 
goal  of  the  correctional  system  In  a key 
presentation,  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Correctional  Services  called  for  the  eli- 
mination of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  a 
central  mechanism  in  current  prison  rehabi- 
litative practices. 

Continuing  the  argument  against  rehabi- 
litation as  the  main  impetus  of  corrections, 
Dr.  Susette  M.  Talarico,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  St.  Michael’s  College  in  Vermont, 
addressed  the  concept  of  parole.  She  noted 
that  since  parole  is  such  an  important  tool 
in  the  pursuit  of  rehabilitation,  the  move- 
ment away  from  rehabilitation  would  end 
the  operation  of  parole.  While  parole  may 
be  a scapegoat  for  the  more  general  opposi- 
tion to  rehabilitation,  it  is  a rehabilitative 
device  that  should  be  de-emphasized,  she 
said. 

The  conference  participants  who  spoke 
in  favor  of  a continued  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitation included  Paul  Murchcck  of  the 
Florida  Parole  and  Probation  Commission 
and  Dr.  C.  Ray  Jeffery,  a professor  of  cri- 
minology at  Florida  State  University. 
Jeffery  characterized  the  movement  to  end 
rehabilitation  and  parole  as  a return  to 
classical  ideas  on  punishment. 

Noting  that  the  classical  methods  are 


already  proven  failures,  Jeffery  argued  that 
such  an  approach  is  a denial  of  justice  and 
is  economically  prohibitive.  He  called  for  a 
shift  in  focus  to  bio-social  treatment  tech- 
niques and  to  attempts  at  crime  preven- 
tion, including  environment  design. 

Other  topics  presented  at  the  confe- 
rence ranged  from  the  importance  of  qua- 
lity in  criminal  justice  education  to  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  One  participant  praised  the  diverse 
program  selection  of  the  conference,  not- 
ing that  many  sessions  were  valuable  in 
providing  current  information  that  was 
useful  to  criminological  studies. 

Conference  Coordinator  Vernon  Fox, 
professor  of  criminology  at  Florida  State 
University,  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
meeting,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
oldest  continuing  forums  for  professional 
discussion  in  criminal  justice. 

Dr  Eugen  Czajkoski,  Dean  of  Florida 
State’s  School  of  Criminology,  called  the 
conference  a success  and  praised  it  as  an 
important  vehicle  for  academic  criminolo- 
gists. criminal  justice  practitioners,  stu- 
dents, legislators,  and  interested  citizens  to 
meet  together  and  discuss  the  social  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  criminal  behavior. 

—Gray  Cavcnder 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
correspondents  in  selected  areas  of  the 
country,  including  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Massachusetts,  and  Canada.  For 
further  information  contact  the  editor 


LEN  Interview:  Patrick  V.  Murphy 


Continued  from  Page  9 

and  a level  of  expertise  in  other  matters.  For  instance,  increasing  productivity,  crime 
analysis,  measurements  of  management,  require  that  we  bring  in  the  best  available  civilian 
resources.  The  police  function  is  that  important  to  the  nation,  to  the  states,  and  to  the  in- 
dividual communities.  In  detective  work,  we  need  better  analysis,  better  management  and 
direction  to  officers  who  perform  detective  work 

LEN:  How  would  you  evaluate  the  importance  of  physical  evidence  and  its  examination 
and  interpretation  by  forensic  scientists  in  the  total  investigation  process? 

MURPHY:  We  don’t  know  enough  yet  about  the  value  of  physical  evidence  because  we 
have  not  done  studies  that  would  enable  us  to  understand  how  evidence  can  best  be  used 
We  certainly  know  of  many  cases  that  have  been  solved  by  the  analysis  of  physical  evi- 
dence. The  basic  question  is  how  many  crime  scenes  should  be  searched,  how  much  of  the 
evidence  should  be  analyzed?  The  potential  is  enormous  for  collecting  and  analyzing 


more  arid  more  physical  evidence. 

One  of  the  highest  priorities  in  policing  is  to  do  much  more  intensive  research  into 
this  issue  so  that  a police  administrator  can  make  sound  judgments:  how  large  should  his 
laboratory  staff  be,  how  large  should  the  regional  laboratory  staff  be,  how  many  crime 
scenes  should  be  searched.  What  are  the  criteria  for  determining  whether  a crime  scene 
should  be  searched?  What  about  interrogation  of  the  witness?  What  are  the  criteria  to 
determine  when  you  stop  that  process?  We  have  to  do  much  more  research  on  the  basic 
issue  of  trying  to  understand  how  much  physical  evidence  can  be  used 
LEN:  Project  yourself  into  the  future  for  a moment.  Where  should  law  enforcement 
direct  their  efforts  and  resources  in  the  next  decade? 

MURPHY:  Every  police  administrator  should  be  looking  very  hard  at  productivity  issues. 
For  example,  is  the  manpower  allocated  to  best  advantage  during  the  24  hours  of  the  day. 
In  most  cities,  45  to  50  percent  of  the  patrol  personnel  should  be  on  duty  through  the 
evening  hours,  and  probably  less  than  15  percent  between  midnight  and  8 A M. 

Consolidation  is  such  an  important  issue  for  the  entire  service  that  all  of  us  should 
look  at  it  honestly  and  think  in  long  range  terms  about  where  we  should  be  going.  There's 
a great  need  for  upgrading  the  leadership  of  the  police.  There  should  be  many  more 
opportunities  for  the  best  leaders  to  be  distilled  through  a leadership  selection  process 
that  would  bring  the  best  to  the  top.  It  may  b®  that,  among  the  police  officers  under  25 
today,  the  best  leader  for  the  entire  natiori  by  the  year  2000  is  in  a department  with  25 
officers. 

Mobility  among  departments  can  bring  us  better  leadership  not  only  in  individual  de- 
partments, but  in  the  police  service  in  general.  By  professionalizing  leadership  and  person 
nel,  we  II  sec  enormous  improvement. 

We  need  many  more  civilians  in  police  departments.  Fremont,  California  has  about 
45  perpent  civilian  personnel,  not  only  in  support  positions,  but  as  professionals 

And.  of  course.  I’d  like  to  sec  higher  state  standards:  the  states  accepting  their  role 
for  coordinating  police  services  and  the  Federal  government  accepting  a larger  role  which 
has  not  yet  been  well  defined. 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Collective  Bargaining: 

A Necessity  for  Police? 

Collective  bargaining  by  police  officer’s  organization  has  made  light  cning-fast 
progress  in  less  than  a generation.  From  an  activity  once  considered  taboo  by  many 
citizens  and  police  officers,  it  now  has  become  a widely  accepted  practice,  given 
sanction  by  courts,  legislatures,  and  local  administrations. 

The  right  of  police  officers  to  join  together  in  unions  in  order  to  improve  work- 
ing conditions  and  salaries  is  conceded  by  many  who  would  draw  the  line  at  the  use 
by  police  of  the  ultimate  labor  weapon  the  strike.  This  feeling  is  written  into 
many  state  laws  which  specifically  forbid  public  employees,  particularly  police  and 
firemen,  to  strike.  And  even  though  police  strikes  arc  rare,  the  mere  threat  evokes 
vivid  fears  among  citizens  and  their  representatives. 

1 think  most  police  officers  regard  unionism  and  collective  bargaining  as  a sim- 
ple necessity.  Without  these  devices,  they  would  never  have  made  the  strides  they 
have  achieved  nationally  in  raising  police  salaries.  In  1968  and  1969  increases  were 
between  eight  and  10  percent;  more  than  six  percent  in  1972;  and  5.6  percent  in 
the  year  ending  January  1973.  These  figures  arc  from  the  Bureau  qf  National  Af- 
fairs in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  public  employees,  police  officers  operate  in  an  arena  where  there  arc  a lot 
of  noisy  wheels  squeaking  for  a limited  amount  of  grease.  In  a recent  article  in  The 
Law  Officer,  Bob  Kliesmet,  a regional  vice  president  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Police  Associations  (ICPA)  in  Milwaukee,  explains  how  his  organization 
tries  to  obtain  its  share  of  recognition: 

"In  the  Milwaukee  Police  Brotherhood,  we  challenge  the  city  administration  to 
adjust  its  priorities.  We  sit  in  on  the  budget  hearings  and  tell  them  how  to  spend 
their  money.  If  they  don’t  want  binding  arbitration,  then  we  say,  "No  contract,  no 
work.’  " 

Many  in  the  profession  think  that  binding  arbitration  should  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  collective  bargaining  procedure.  Among  them  is  Ed  Kicrnan,  presi- 
dent of  the  ICPA.  In  the  same  article  in  The  Law  Officer,  Kicrnan  maintained  that 
this  third  party  procedure  should  remain  in  the  background  during  the  90  percent 
of  negotiations  which  are  successfully  settled  short  of  this,  but  that  without  binding 
arbitrations,  management  always  reserves  the  right  to  reject  out  of  hand  any  por- 
tion of  a contract  And  it  is  this  sort  of  behavior  which  provokes  strikes. 

A summary  of  a study  by  Cornell  University  recently  published  in  Law  En- 
forcement News  also  supports  binding  arbitration  A special  panel  at  the  university 
recommended  modification  of  the  New  York  State  Taylor  Law  to  include  provi 
sions  which  would  permit  the  use  of  final  offer  arbitration  on  a limited  basis.  (The 
Taylor  Law  prohibits  public  employees  in  the  state  from  striking.) 

Not  all  police  officials  support  collective  action,  however,  a strong  opponent 
of  police  unionism  is  Reginald  Eaves,  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  in  Atlanta  In 
a column  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Commissioner  Eaves  compares  unionism 
among  police  with  similar  collective  action  in  the  Army  He  describes  the  police 
force  as  "the  last  line  of  security  and  safety  on  the  local  level."  Eaves  contends  that 
promises  not  to  strike  arc  unrealistic. 

‘Police  officers  in  Boston  and  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  said  they  would 
not  strike,  yet  they  did.  The  safety  of  our  citizens  cannot  be  negotiated  by  non- 
elected  persons  with  no  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  community  as  a whole." 

Another  report  on  the  effects  of  police  collective  action  is  “The  Impact  of 
Police  Unions,  Summary  Report,  ’ prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of  I-aw  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
In  a sample  of  22  cities,  the  report  concluded  that  unions  have  negative  attitudes 
toward  advanced  education,  lateral  transfer,  development  of  master  patrolman 
classification,  and  changes  in  recruitment  standards.  Many  of  these  changes  are 
sought  by  management  in  order  to  help  confer  professional  status  on  police  offi- 
cers. 

On  the  other  hand,  unions  can  encourage  the  development  of  professional  sta- 
tus by  driving  a wedge  between  patrol  officers  on  the  one  hand  and  sergeants,  lieu 
tenents  and  captains  on  the  other.  This  can  underline  the  differences  in  responsibili- 
ties and  qualifications.  However,  the  report  also  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
unions  they  sampled  preferred,  whenever  possible,  to  combine  supervisors  and  pa 
trol  officers  in  one  collective  bargaining  agency. 

The  Justice  Department  report  includes  the  reminder  that  collective  bargaining 
is  not  the  only  weapon  available  to  police  organizations  eager  to  improve  and 
change  conditions.  Also  used  arc  legislative  procedures,  lobbying,  referenda  cam- 
paigns, and  participation  in  political  elections. 

• • # 

Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd  , 
Westwood  P O , Washington  Township,  N J,  07675 
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New  Book  Releases  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Library 


Continued  from  Page  1 1 
a high  area,  would  have  the  same  crime 
statistics  if  every  beat  officer  was  a black, 
ex-gang  member,  with  a sociology  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  causes 
of  crime  and  the  factors  of  ghetto  forma- 
liom  simply  beyond  law  enforcement's 
control.'' 

Police  Community  Relations  examines 
this  position,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
views  of  P.C.R.,  as  demonstrated  by  some 
of  the  more  “successful"  police  communi- 
ty relations  programs  in  American  commu- 
nities. Forty-five  articles  examining  P.C.R. 
in  a historical  context,  the  police  role  in 
the  U.S.,  interactions  between  the  police 
and  the  community,  unusual  stress  related 
to  police  roles,  the  consequences  of  police 
corruption,  and  the  process  of  change  and 
resistance  to  it  are  presented  by  the  edi- 
tors. Some  unusual  and  interesting  con- 
cepts are  developed,  including  a “draft  for 
police  personnel,  functioning  much  as  the 
military  conscription  docs. 

The  volume  is  well  indexed,  has  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  the  selections 
that  the  editors  present  reflect  a repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  research  in  the 
field,  Some  authentic  police  practi- 
tioner-experts are  included,  such  as  Gor- 
don Misner,  Bob  lgleburger  and  Donald 
Derning. 

Cohn  and  Viano  have  made  a legitimate 
attempt  to  give  a total  background  in 
P C R.  The  only  defect  in  the  selection  of 

Eased  Pot  Laws 
Save  $10  Million 
In  California 

California  police  agencies  and  courts 
have  saved  over  $10  million  as  a result  of 
liberalized  state  marijuana  laws  which  cut 
the  number  of  pot  arrests  in  that  state  by 
half  last  year,  according  to  a recently 
released  state  report. 

Under  the  more  lenient  laws,  which 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1976,  pos- 
session of  ope  ounce  or  less  of  marijuana  is 
considered  a misdemeanor  with  a $100  fine 
as  the  maximum  penalty.  However,  the 
statutes  prescribe  a six-month  jail  rerm  for 
persons  arrested  for  possessing  more  than 
an  ounce  for  personal  use. 

According  to  the  study  the  liberalized 
laws  have  had  little  effect  on  the  number 
of  persons  using  the  drug.  "Less  than  three 
percent  of  the  people  surveyed  had  first 
tried  marijuana  within  the  past  year,  since 
the  new  law  became  effective,"  the  report 
said.  “But  only  one  in  eight  of  these  new 
experimenters  or  users  indicated  more  will- 
ingness to  try  marijuana  because  legal 
penalties  have  been  reduced." 

Last  February,  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
Edward  M Davis,  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
made  a strong  statement  against  the  casing 
of  marijuana  restrictions.  “All  of  these 
efforts  arc  counterproductive  to  law  en- 
forcement efforts  to  control  the  narcotics 
problem  that  is  enveloping  this  country," 
he  said. 

Police  Christmas  Cards 
Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

(X  Custom  Police  Jewelry 

Send  for  your  Catalog:  50c 

Refundable  on  your  first  order. 

J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 

ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92804 


the  articles  is  the  inclusion  of  some  out-of- 
date  material  presented  as  current.  The 
police  field  is  rapidly  progressing  and  cer- 
tainly some  current  material  could  have 
been  available  Police  Community  Rela- 
tions, Images  Roles  Realities  will  be  of 
some  value  to  the  educators  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  and  of  some  interest  to  most 
practitioners. 

—Charles  S.  Chamberlin 

• • • 

The  Bail-Point  Rip-Off  - A Forgery  Investi- 
gator's Handbook.  Detective  Kcrmit  Olson. 
Davis  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Santa  Cruz,  Cali- 
fornia 1975.  93  pp.  Paper,  $5.95. 

This  document  serves  to  demystify  the 
movement  of  checks  and  credit  cards 
through  their  respective  clearance  and 
recording  processes  and  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  various  forms  of  abuse  of 
such  documents. 

The  meanings  of  codes  and  numbers 
which  appear  on  checks  and  money  orders 
are  explained  in  detail.  Means  of  altering 
documents  are  discussed  and  methods  of 


detecting  such  alterations  are  described. 
Such  topics  as  courtroom  presentation, 
forgery  investigation,  evidence  handling, 
and  FBI  document  processing  procedures 
are  explored. 

A section  is  included  which  summarizes 
pertinent  Federal  statutes  regarding  coun- 
terfeit securities,  mail  theft,  forged  postal 
money  orders  and  other  sections  of  interest 
to  police  investigators  assigned  to  investi- 
gate forgeries,  checks,  and  credit  card 
abuses. 

Methods  of  examinng  questioned 
documents,  sources  of  obtaining  hand  writ- 
ing samples  for  comparison  purposes,  and 
basic  handwriting  analysis  techniques  are 
discussed.  Sample  forms  and  guidelines  are 
provided  which  are  of  value  in  gathering 
handwriting  samples,  recording  statements 
in  document  cases  and  requesting  labora- 
tory examination. 

The  author  provides  a glossary  of  terms, 
and  the  handbook  includes  several  interes- 
ting, challenging  drills  designed  to  iocrease 
the  reader’s  powers  of  observation  and 


recognition  by  scrutinizing  sample  docu- 
ments in  order  to  discover  errors  and  falsi- 
fications. 

This  book  is  poorly  bound,  rather  ama 
teurishly  written  and  structured,  and 
would  appear  to  be  of  little  importance  to 
the  skilled,  sophisticated  investigator.  How- 
ever, despite  these  shortcomings,  the  con- 
tent renders  it  valuable  as  a reference  book 
for  the  newly  assigned  document  investiga- 
tor or  the  generalist  detective  who  is  occa- 
sionally assigned  to  check  or  credit  card 
cases,  and  as  a training  aid  for  the  bank  or 
commercial  business  security  chief  in  train- 
ing cashiers  to  recognize  forgeries  and  al- 
terations. 

— Harry  O'Reilly 

COMING  UP  IN  LEN 
A Look  at  New  York ’s  New 
Designated  Felony  Act 
and 

An  Interview  with  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy 


C***'  Criminal  Justice  Center 
MONOGRAPHS 


Number  1:  A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Heid  Bracey 

Traditionally,  explanations  of  police  corruption  and  methods  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  cither 
by  “bad  men"  or  by  “bad  laws."  Anti-corruption  policies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  corruption.  In  this  monograph.  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
of  extensive  opposition,  performs  positive  functions  which  are  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  structures.  In 
outlining  nine  major  functions  of  corruption.  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 

# of  copies  @ $1 .25 

Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph.  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  in  middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  He  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  institutional  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officers  against  corruptive  influences,  particularly  during  the 
crises  periods  in  their  careers.  # °f  copies  @ $1 .00 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, Attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting,  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  ‘cooping'  and  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  control  possible  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity:  The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  E.  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery,  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter- 
mined by  personality  characteristics  that  are  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later .350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shealy’s  tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  # °f  copies  @ $1.00 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  scandals  in  the  early  1970s 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outlines  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
initiate  investigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  "turn-arounds,"  police  who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  # °f  copies  @ $1.50 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware, 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chief’s  responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his 
own  department.  # of  coPies  @ S1'25 

Prepared  under  a grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  L.E.A.A.,  Department  of  Justice 
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April  27,  1977.  Seminar-Workshop 

“Criminal  Justice  Faces  the  Uncertain  Fu- 
ture." To  be  held  in  New  York  City  under 
the  sponsorship  of  John  Jay  College  and 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University.  For  information, 
contact  Prof.  DEJ  MacNamara.  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444 
West  56th  St.,  New  York.  NY  10019 
Telephone:  (212)  489-5183. 

• • • 

May  2-4,  1977.  Training  Program 

Police  Handling  of  Juvenile  Cases.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware's 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  in 
Wilmington.  Fee:  $100.00.  For  a com- 
plete listing  of  all  seminars  and  further 
details,  contact;  Jacob  Haber,  University 
of  Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Wilmington,  DE  19806.  Telephone;  (302) 
738-8427. 

• • • 

May  2-5,  1977.  Conference;  "Rehabili- 
tation: What  Part  of  Corrections?  ' To 
be  held  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
at  Albuquerque.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  Urban  Studies,  University 
of  Texas.  For  specific  information  as 
to  lodging,  fees,  agenda,  etc.,  write  Doug- 
las W.  Denton,  Project  Director.  P.0  Box 
19069,  Institute  of  Urban  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Arlington,  TX  76019. 

• • • 

May  2-6,  1977.  Arson  Investigation 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
by  Indiana  University’s  Center  for  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training.  Tuition;  $225.00 
Contact.  Center  for  Criminal  Justice 
Training,  Indiana  University,  School  of 
Public  and  Environmental  Affairs,  Harrison 
Building,  Suite  502,  143  W.  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 

• • • 

May  2-6,  1977.  Training  Course  on 
Anti-Terrorism  and  Civil  Disorders.  At 
the  Illinois  State  Police  Academy  in 
Springfield.  For  details  and  registration 
forms,  write:  Captain  William  J Ryan, 
Bureau  of  Training,  Illinois  State  Police 
Academy,  401  Armory  Building,  Spring- 
field,  IL  62706. 

• • • 

May  2-11,  1977.  Survey  Research 

Workshop.  Sponsored  by  the  Modesto, 
California  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center  Fee  of  $300.00  includes 
tuition,  books  and  materials,  and  room 
and  board.  Pre-registration  arrangements 
can  be  made  by  contacting  Dr  Bruce 
T.  Olson,  Modesto  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Program,  P O.  Box  4065, 
Modesto,  CA  95352.  Telephone:  (209) 
526-2000,  Ext.  546. 

• • • 

May-2-27,  1977.  Education/Training 

Program:  Crime  Prevention  Theory  & 
Practice.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky For  further  information  and 
application  procedures,  write  or  call, 
the  Admissions  Coordinator,  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  School  of 
Police  Administration,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY.  (502) 
588-6990. 

• • • 

May  4-5,  1977.  Controlling  Stress  - The 
Role  of  the  Chaplain.  Workshop  on  police 
stress  to  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  New  York  City.  Tuition: 
$30.00.  For  information,  contact;  Nancy 
Rutkowski,  Criminal  Justice  Center.  444 
West  56th  St..  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tele- 
phone (212)  247-1600 

• • • 

May  6.  1977.  International  Criminal 
Justice  Conference.  To  be  held  in  New 
York  City  under  the  co-sponsorship  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  and  the  Pinker- 


ton Foundation.  Registration  fee  of 
$25.00  includes  lunch  and  a reception 
following  the  conference.  For  further 

details,  contact  Marie  Rosen.  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  444  West  56th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10019. 

• • • 

May  6,  1977.  Corrections  Workshop: 
Sentencing.  To  be  held  at  Illinois  State 
University  in  Normal  by  the  school's 

Department  of  Corrections.  Complete  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  writing: 

Povl  Boesen,  Department  of  Corrections, 
Schroeder  Hall,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  IL  61761. 

• • • 

May  8-13,  1977.  Fifth  Annual  Training 
Conference  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Bomb  Technicians  and  Investiga- 
tors. At  the  Sheraton-Four  Ambassadors, 
Miami,  Florida.  Registration  fee:  $70.00 
for  members,  $95.00  for  non-members. 
Registration  fee  for  non-members  includes 
initiation  and  membership  dues.  More 
details  can  be  obtained  from;  Investigator 
David  Nye,  400  N.W.  2nd  Avc.,  Miami, 
FL  33128.  Telephone  (305)  579-6587. 

• • • 

May  9-11,  1977.  Seminar  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  Impact,  Initiatives  and  New 
Concepts.  To  be  held  at  the  Sheraton  Na- 
tional Motor  Hotel  in  Arlington.  Virginia 
under  the  sponsorship  of  “Juvenile  Justice 
Digest."  Registration  fee  of  $295.00  in- 
cludes one  luncheon,  one  reception/dinner, 
all  texts  and  training  materials.  For  details, 
write;  Washington  Crime  News  Service, 
7260  Little  River  Turnpike,  Annandale, 
VI  22003. 

• • • 

May  9-11,  1977.  Mid-Career  Training 
Federal  Grants  Workshops  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Fee  of  $180.00 
does  not  include  food  and  lodging.  For 
complete  program  description  and  regis- 
tration for  this  and  other  related  work- 
shops, write  George  Burnetti,  Traffic 
Institute.  Northwestern  University,  405 
Church  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60204 


Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Royal  I^is  Vegas 
Motor  Hotel  by  Theorem  Institute.  For 
details,  contact.  Michael  E.  O'Neill.  Vice 
President.  Theorem  Institute,  1737  North 
First  St..  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 

• • • 

May  16-11},  1977.  National  Conference 
on  Vocational  Education  in  Corrections. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Vocational 
Education  at  the  Astro  Village  Hotel 
complex  in  Houston,  Texas.  For  more 
information,  contact:  F.  Patrick  Cronin, 
The  Center  for  Vocational  Education, 
1960  Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  OH  43210. 
• • • 

May  16-20,  1977.  Burglary  Investi- 
gation Seminar  Conducted  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  in  St. 
Petcrsburg.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Robert  B Tcgardcn.  Director,  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  P.0 
Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

• • • 

May  16-27,  1977.  Police  Supervisor 
Inscrvicc  Training  (POSIT)  Institute  Pre- 
sented by  Penn  State  in  University  Park. 
Fee  of  $475.00  includes  all  instructional 
costs  and  materials,  two  coffee  breaks 
per  day,  one  luncheon,  and  one  formal 
dinner.  For  further  information,  write  or 
call;  Edwin  J.  Donovan,  Training  Super- 
visor, POSIT,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, S-203  Human  Development  Bldg.  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0357. 

• • • 

May  17-19,  1977.  Major  Case  Investi- 
gation Course.  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Tuition; 
$100,00.  Contact:  Center  For  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  I .aw  School, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106  (216)  368  3308 
• • • 

May  18-20.  1977.  Data  Analysis  Course. 
To  be  held  in  San  Marcos,  Texas  by  the 
Texas  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition 
of  $175.00  includes  instructional  materials, 
room  and  board  For  further  information 
and  application,  contact;  Deputy  Director, 
Texas  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  South 
west  Texas  State  University.  San  Marcos, 
TX  78666.  (512)  392-0166. 


May  9-20,  1977.  Police  Firearms  In- 
structor's Course.  To  be  held  in  Blooming- 
ton, Indiana  by  Indiana  University's 
Center  of  Criminal  Justice  Training.  Tui- 
tion $400.00.  For  mailing  address,  sec; 
May  2-6. 

• • • 

May  9-20,  1977.  Line  Supervision  Sem- 
inar Presented  by  the  Southeast  Florida 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  details 
and  registration,  contact  Miami-Dade 

County  Community  College,  North  Cam- 
pus. 11380  NW  27  Avc..  Miami,  FL 

33167.  Telephone:  (305)  685-4505 
• • • 

May  10-12,  1977.  Executive  Seminar 
on  Political  Violence  and  Terrorism.  Pre- 
sented by  the  California  Specialized 
Training  Institute  in  Santa  Barbara.  For 
details,  write:  California  Specialized  Train- 
ing Institute,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Bldg  904.  San  Luis  Obispo.  CA  93406. 

• • • 

May  16-17,  1977.  Privacy  and  Security 


May  18-20,  1977.  Crime  Analysis 

Course  Conducted  by  Theorem  Institute 
in  Ijs  Vegas.  Nevada  Tuition  $225.00 
For  mailing  address,  sec:  May  16-17 

• • • 

May  22-Junc  3.  1977.  Workshop;  Police 
Management  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Georgia’s  Institute  of  Government  in 
Athens.  LEAA  funding  assistance  may  be 
avialable  for  some  local  departments 
through  their  own  state  planning  agencies. 
Contact:  Mike  Swanson,  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Program,  Police  Sciences  Division, 
Institute  of  Government,  University  of 
Georgia.  Athens,  GA  30602.  Telephone 
(404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

May  22-June  13.  1977.  Comparative 
Criminal  Justice  Study  Tour  of  England. 
Conducted  by  the  University  of  Evansville. 
Fee  of  $1,349.00  includes  air  fare  (Chi- 
cago-l.ondon -Chicago),  tuition,  ground 
transport,  room  and  board  at  Harlaxton 
College,  four  days  and  breakfast  in  Lon- 


don, and  tours  of  the  city  and  criminal 
justice  agencies.  For  more  information, 
contact  Gary  W Willis,  University 
Evansville,  P.O.  Box  329,  Evansville.  IN 
47702.  (812)479-2644. 

• • • 

May  25-27.  1977.  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  Seminar  Presented  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College  at 
the  General  Motors  Training  Center  in 
Fairfax.  Fees  $22  00  for  Virginia  resi- 
dents, $61.00  for  non-residents.  Contact: 
Prof  Lander  Hamilton,  Administration  of 
Justice,  Northern  Virginia  Community  Col 
lege,  8333  Little  River  Turnpike,  Annan- 
dale, VI  22003.  (703)  323-3255. 

• • • 

May  25-Junc  1,  1977.  Travel  Seminar 
Contemporary  Problems  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment. To  be  held  at  the  Mullet  Bay  Beach 
Hotel  in  St.  Maarten,  Netherlands  Antilles 
by  St.  Francis  College.  Fees  vary  as  to 
accommodations.  For  details  and  rcgistra 
tion  form,  contact:  Prof.  Anthony  Schcm- 
bri,  St.  Francis  College,  180  Rcmscn  St.. 
Brooklyn,  NY  11201.  (212)  522-4275. 

• • • 

May  31-Junc  2,  1977.  Conference: 
Criminal  Justice  Human  Resource  Needs 
and  the  Collegiate  Response  Sponsored 
by  the  Michigan  State  University  School 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  its  alumni.  Write 
Dr  John  K.  Iludzik,  8 Baker,  Michigan 
State  University,  E.  Lansing,  Ml  48824. 

• • • 

June  5-19,  1977.  Travel  Seminar: 

Swedish  Criminal  Justice.  Approximate 

cost:  $1,000.00.  For  further  information, 
write-  S.  Burkett  Milner,  Social  Justice 
Professions  Program,  Sagamon  State  Uni- 
versity. Springfield,  IL  62708 
• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Annual  Police  Chiefs.. 
Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee  $250.00  Write  or  cart 
Law  Enforcement  Coordinator,  Confer- 

ences and  Institutes  Division,  University 
of  Maryland  University  College,  College 
Park.  MI)  20742.  (301 ) 454  5237 


June  6-22,  1977.  Police  Middle  Manage- 
ment Course.  Sponsored  by  San  Jose 
State  University.  For  complete  informa- 
tion and  registration,  contact  Emily 
Elliott,  Administration  of  Justice  Bureau, 
San  Jose  State  University.  MacQuarric 
Hall,  Rm  524,  San  Jose,  CA  95912 
• • • 

June  13-24,  1977.  Middle  Management 
Seminar  Conducted  by  the  Southeast  Flo 
rida  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Miami. 
For  mailing  address  sec  May  9-20 
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New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


FILM  AND  SLIDE  CATALOG  A free 
six-page  catalog  is  now  available  from 
Charles  S MacCrone  Productions  which 
describes  30  color/sound  films  and  slide/ 
sound  cassette  presentations  designed  for 
law  enforcement  training  and  crime  pre- 
vention 

Outlining  purchase,  rental  and  preview 
information,  the  catalog  capsuliz.es  movies 
and  slide  shows  that  deal  with  residential 
crime  prevention,  commercial  crime  pre- 
vention, juvenile  crime  prevention,  ter- 
rorism countermeasures,  law  enforcement 
training,  narcotics  and  alcohol  abuse,  self- 
protection  and  general  crime  prevention 

Several  special  services  available  from 
MacCrone  are  also  described  in  the  illu- 
strated catalog,  including  a crime  preven- 
tion program  promotion  kit,  on-site  anti- 
crime seminars  and  a crime  prevention 
personnel  training  program  designed  for 
police  officers. 

A free  copy  of  the  catalog  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to:  Charles  S.  MacCrone 
Productions,  8048  Soqucl  Drive',  Suite  H, 
Aptos,  CA  95003. 

• • • 

TIRE  PREJSSUE  MONITOR  - The  Tiro- 
meter,  a device  which  warns 'drivers  of 
dangerously  low  tire  pressure,  will  soon  be 
marketed  for  use  in  emergency  vehicles. 

The  system  utilizes  pressure  sensors 
mounted  on  each  wheel  to  detect  pressure 
drops  of  more  than  12 ’/i  percent.  When  loss 
of  air  occurs,  the  system  relays  a visual  or 
audio  signal  to  a dashboard-mounted  dis- 
play unit. 

According,  to  the  manufacturer's  test  of 
the  device,  the  system  significantly  reduces 
the  chance  of  blowouts  and  prolongs  tire 
life  by  warning  drivers  of  low  pressure 


before  it  can  cause  excessive  heat  build  up. 

For  complete  details  about  the  Tiro- 
meter,  contact:  CI3A  of  America,  Suite 
103,  21590  Greenfield,  Oak  Park.  Ml 
48237. 

• • • 

PORTABLE  METAL  DETECTOR 
Fargo's  220-S  detects  both  ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals  with  a maxiumum 
penetration  range  of  five  feet  for  large 
objects. 

Featuring  both  audio  and  visual  indica- 
tors, the  detector  can  be  used  to  uncover 
devices  concealed  in  attache  or  suit  cases. 
In  addition,  crime  laboratories  can  use  it 
when  searching  for  buried  weapons  or 
spent  bullets,  eliminating  the  need  for 
blind  digging  or  making  unnecessary  holes 
in  crime  scene  walls. 

The  220-S  weighs  approximately  three 
and  a half  pounds  and  contains  solid  state 
circuitry-which  enables  it  to  operate  for 
200  hours  on  one  nine-volt  battery 

More  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Fargo  Company,  1162  Bryant 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
• • • 

POLICE  & EMERGENCY  MEDICAL 
CATALOGS  Dyna-Med,  Inc.  has  recent- 
ly published  its  1977  catalogs  for  police 
and  emergency  medical  equipment. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  company's 
multimillion  dollar  inventory  of  brand- 
name  supplies  and  equipment,  the  publica- 
tions contain  information  regarding  or- 
dering, credit  and  the  firm’s  no-risk  guar- 
antee Other  Dyna-Med  catalogs  cover  the 
company's  industrial  safety,  fire  and  hos- 
pital lines.  The  catalogs  are  available  free 
of  charge  from  Dyna-Med,  Inc.,  6200 
Yarrow  Drive,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008 
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PUBLIC  FORUM  By  JON  HOWINGTON 

Wanted:  Equality  of  Justice 
In  Internal  Discipline 

If  a policeman  commits  an  act  that  is  a violation  of  law,  a dereliction  of  dut\ 
or  an  infringement  of  someone's  rights,  it  generally  results  in  his  suspension  or 
dismissal  from  the  department  Most  people  would  agree  that  this  is  a just  punish 
ment  due  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  responsibility  and  authority  vested  in  the 
police  officer's  job.  We  as  society  can  expect  nothing  less  than  just  retribution  as  a 
means  to  prevent  perversion  of  the  oaths  of  office  binding  these  law  enforcement 
officers. 

However  mu^h  we  demand  from  this  one  faction  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
it  is  not  enough;  these  tenets  must  be  expanded  and  applied  to  those  other  compo- 
nents of  the  system  that  influence  or  control  lives  in  our  communities:  lawmakers, 
prosecutors,  judges,  correction  officers,  parole  and  probation  officers  and  the  like. 

These  individuals  often  have  more  authority  and  responsibility ’than  the  indivi- 
dual patrolman  on  the  street,  but  the  ensuing  sanctions  for  misfeasance  or  malfea- 
sance of  duty  are  generally  less  than  that  for  a police  officer.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
re^tl  of  cases  in  which  judges  or  attorneys  have  been  convicted  of  illegal  acts,  re- 
ceived a suspended  sentence  and  returned  to  his  own  original  position.  In  what  ju- 
risdiction can  the  same  be  said  for  a cop  if  convicted  of  an  act  of  the  same  magni- 
tude? Do  we  want  a cop  who  has  abused  his  trust  back  on  the  job?  Most  people  say 
no.  Do  we  then  want  a judge,  or  other  official  with  comparable  authority,  back  in 
his  old  stand  after  a similar  conviction?  I say  no. 

We  must,  and  should,  demand  that  all  participants  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem adhere  to  their  oaths  of  office.  If  violations  occur  and  with  humans  in- 
volved, violations  will  happen  - society  should  be  protected  by  preventing  a reoc- 
currence of  the  misfeasance  by  the  same  party.  The  only  effective  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  is  through  the  removal  of  the  violator  from  his  office  and  batring 
him  from  holding  any  future  office  involving  similar  levels  of  trust  or  authority. 

I am  by  no  means  referring  to  unsupported  accusations  such  as  those  common- 
ly found  in  the  news  media.  My  opinions  hold  reference  to  those  cases  where  the 
accused  has  been  tried  by  his  peers  in  a legal  setting  and  been  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
act.  Then,  and  only  then,  should  this  person  be  expelled  from  office 

One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  offender  can  and  should  be  rehabilitated  to 
minimize  the  loss  and  potential  danger  to  society.  However,  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  leaves  no  room  for  persons  with  questionable  integri- 
ty, even  allowing  for  recommendations  that  he  has  been  rehabilitated.  Positions 
requiring  less  demands  on  one's  trust  are  found  in  other  segments  of  society,  and 
they  generally  have  similar  monetary  returns,  if  not  greater.  Convicted  individuals, 
after  fulfilling  their  punishments,  should  be  reincorporated  into  society  without 
stigma  or  restraints,  except  for  prohibition  into  the  arena  of  criminal  justice  This 
would  preclude  a judge  or  lawmaker  who  had  been  convicted  of  income  tax  evasion 
or  perjury,  from  becoming  a prosecutor,  policeman,  parole  officer  or  similar  crimi- 
nal justice  functionary. 

One  argument  that  can  be  used  in  support  of  my  position  relates  to  the  con- 
cept of  respect  and  trust  in  the  office  and  not  the  man.  Who  wants  to  be  reviewed, 
evaluated,  and  sentenced  by  a judge  who  has  a previous  criminal  record?  Do  you 
feel  that  he  is  above  reproach?  Can  he  truly  represent  the  fairness  of  justice  in  so- 
ciety? Why  docs  he  still  have  his  job  while  1 face  the  possibility  of  losing  my  job  if 
convicted?  Does  he  still  engage  in  the  same  illegal  behavior  but  under  more  surrepti- 
tious control? 

These  questions,  offered  to  the  man.  would  decrease  the  respect  demanded  of 
the  office  or  position.  As  with  Caesars'  wife,  participants  with  authority  over  others 
in  this  setting  must  be  above  reproach  and  criticism  in  their  personal  lives. 

If  these  concepts  were  effectively  implemented  a positive  goal  might  be  rea- 
lized in  today’s  turbulent  communities.  Realizing  that  even  the  law  officials  face 
severe  punishment  might  prevent  young,  would-be  criminals  from  perpetrating  vio- 
lations of  law 

If  this  policy  were  not  implemented  in  a stronger  and  effective  manner,  we 
would  face  many  more  problems  as  our  society  grows  in  size.  What  would  you  tell 
your  children  when  they  ask,  "Why  is  that  judge  who  was  in  jail  is  still  a judge?" 
“Why  is  that  crooked  cop  ( or  lawyer,  or  prosecutor)  still  arresting  people?"  "Why 
didn’t  he  go  to  jail  while  a carpenter  did?" 

If  you  can  answer  these  questions  to  your  own  satisfaction,  then  my  arguments 
become  groundless.  But  if  you  cannot  answer  the  questions,  then  we  must  ensure 
that  our  community  and  society  is  protected  for  the  future.  That  is,  of  course,  if  we 
want  a truly  democratic  society  with  all  the  rights  coupled  with  all  the  responsibili- 
ties. 

Forewarning  the  other  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system  that  the  people 
expect  complete  adherence  to  their  codes  of  ethics  and  oaths  of  office,  with  the 
expectations  of  appropriate  punishment,  should  eliminate  many  problems.  The 
knowledge  that  judges,  prosecutors,  parole  and  probation  officials  and  others  in  the 
system  will  be  held  to  sanctions  other  than  redress  through  the  electoral  process 
will  be  effective  forewarning  for  the  would-be  offender. 

Of  course,  the  earnest,  conscientious  enforcement  official  would  be  affected  by 
this  indirectly  as  a motivational  force.  No  longer  would  we  hear,  “What  the  heck, 
he'll  get  away  with  it  because  he’s  a judge,  prosecutor,  etc  ” An  aura  of  equitable 
justice  for  all  would  then  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  criminal  justice  sy- 
stem. 

• • • 

Starling  with  this  edition  of  Law  Enforcement  News,  the  editors  will  reserve 
this  space  for  enlightened  commentary  from  our  readers  regarding  issues  of  im 
portance  to  the  criminal  justice  community.  Submissions  for  this  column  should 
be  between  750  and  1.000  words  in  length,  typed  and  double  spaced  Articles 
should  be  sent  to  "Public 'Forum,"  law  Enforcement  News.  Room  2104.  444 
West  56th  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10019 


